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i. “Evening Breeze’ by Catharine Morris Wright 
, EXHIBITION | 
Et OF 20 OIL PAINTINGS eer eet i: 
soe PRENDERGAST - DAVIES - HENRI - LUKS i 
a : : GLACKENS - SLOAN - LAWSON - SHINN 
. A Group of Water Colors in Folio “Men of the Rebellion” : 
Py by They were styled by one critic thirty years ago. i 
Me CATHERINE MORRIS WRIGHT, A.N.A. See them in the art selling of 1938. 2 
On Exhibition Jan. 4-17, 1938 3 
January 4-15 ; 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr. writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THe ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


A Diagnosis and a Remedy 


naga in societies, institutions and humans does not oc- 
cur without some maladjustment of fundamentals. 


May there not be a clue to the ills that beset contemporary 
art in the enthusiastic testimonial which the New York Post 
recently printed to advertise its circulation offer of “eight 
beautiful paintings in full color by Vincent Van Gogh?” 
The testimonial said in part: “Last week I went shopping to 
buy a few Van Gogh prints. At —-———- they asked $7.50 
for Bedroom at Arles and $18 for Vegetable Gardens. Boats 
of Santes-Maries was $10, and $10 for The Sunflowers. I 
bought all four as you can see from the attached slip. 


“Today I got the shock of my life. In the lobby of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania I saw your exhibit of Van Gogh’s Gypsy 
Camp. I was told you were offering this and seven other 
genuine Van Gogh prints for only 93¢. Including those for 
which I had just paid $45.50! And, judging from the one I 
saw, your pictures seem to be of far finer quality than 
mine.” 

This letter was not from a poor man who craved beauty, 
but could not afford even the cheapest of original art; it 
bore a fashionable address on Central Park West, New York. 

Van Gogh was a great creative artist judged by any man’s 
standards, and the Post reproductions are beautiful and 
faithful facsimiles of Van Gogh’s paintings. Neither al- 
ters the fact that color reproductions do not belong on the 
walls of homes. Reproductions of dead masters, on the other 
hand, are indispensable for the class room, the reference li- 
brary, the inveterate searcher after eternal verities in art his- 
tory. Their place is in the portfolio, not the frame. 


The living artist competing for existence with the mechan- 
ical efficiency of the camera, the immortality of the old mas- 
ters, and the damnable permanence of his own creations, 
must feel that dead masters, multiplied a thousand fold to 
grace the culture-barren homes of our newly rich (if such can 
be found today) and the great middle class, personify the 
proverbial last straw. Under the present poverty of artistic 
taste, President Roosevelt’s plan for 800,000 new housing 
units will not mean new walls for living artists to decorate. 
Rather, it will insure greater volume for the reproductive 
trade. No wonder the living artist appeals to his government 
for relief and laments the inadequacy of private patronage. 

The next time you enter a friend’s home look for repro- 
ductions on the walls; then look for “uncut sets” in the 
library. The presence of either or both will be self revealing. 
Until such a day comes when the mutually-erected barrier 
between the artist and the layman is blasted apart, the story 
will be ever thus. At the moment one wonders how great a 
breach would be made should every reader of THE ART 
Dicest pledge himself to purchase just one original work of 
art each year. 

Meanwhile, Van Gogh, dead of a broken spirit from popu- 
lar neglect, innocently assists through modern mechanical 


processes other artists along the same road of living obscurity 
and post-mortem fame. 


Ist January, 1938 


The Question of Scale 


a once each moon the art critic departs from 
the beaten path of his routine criticism and, from the 
fund of his own experience, extends some practical advice to 
his artist-readers. 

Such recently was the mood of Royal Cortissoz, veteran 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune, who has seen scores 
of young artists hold promising debuts and then, mysterious- 
ly, have their talent snuffed back into the darkness of obscur- 
ity. Reviewing the vast opportunities for a public hearing 
that have fallen to the lot of the contemporary American art- 
ist, Mr. Cortissoz came to the conclusion that “Truly, the 
American artist is a lucky man.” 

But, and here the critic drew upon the wisdom that comes 
with age, “he might be luckier if he were more frequently 
conscious of conditions in the contemporary world. I do 
not here refer to ‘subject matter,’ though that by itself might 
invite a pointed homily. I am thinking, rather, of the ques- 
tion of scale. Most people live nowadays in apartments, under 
nine-foot ceilings, and after you have accounted for windows, 
doorways, mantlepieces and so on there is only restricted wall 
space left for pictures. Yet many an artist goes right on 
painting a canvas 30 by 40, and wonders why nobody takes it 
home. 

“Tt was not so in the Italian Renaissance. Then the master 
not seldom painted his picture for a given place, accepting 
quite naturally dictated dimensions. What a blessing it would 
be if the old tradition of artist and patron could be revived, 
the latter going to the painter and saying: ‘I have a space in 
my library that needs a picture. Will you come and see what 
you could do with it?’ That sometimes happens even now. 
The ‘over-mantle’ occasionally gets itself commissioned. 

“But there ought to be more of this sort of thing—and ~ 
one way of bringing it about would be for the artist to show 
a livelier interest in the characteristic American interior. It 
would require no sacrifice of artistic integrity, only the ex- 
ercise of a little common sense.” 

An idealist, whose idealism is leavened with practical ex- 
perience and common sense, is a counselor worth heeding. 


The Case for a Good Jury 


- ORGANIZATIONS sponsoring “open” exhibitions continue 
year after year their search for a jury system by which 
sincere and original artists may obtain a fair showing along 
with the “national names” and the local favorites. Sometimes 
the jury is composed of artists, sometimes critics, sometimes 
museum directors—more often a combination of the three. 
Mostly because a juror worthy the name can recognize the 
authorship without the signature, the attempt at impartiality 
usually results in admitted failure. 

Apropos of the difficulties of jurying (the editor has taken 
a stab at it), Glenn Wessels of the San Francisco Argonaut 
goes back to Louis XIV, Napoleon and the days of a one- 
man art dictatorship: “In the days of Louis the Fourteenth 
the standard of taste was set by the king. Art exhibits were 
permitted only as they suited the king’s taste, or his taste 
reflected in that of his representative, and the task of the juror 
was a very simple one. Again, under Napoleon, David was 
made dictator in the field of the visual arts, and again the 
task of the juror was simple. He merely reflected the taste 
of David. The whole idea of the French Academy was to fix 
upon the arts of the time the taste of the monarch, which was, 
under David, the imitation of the antique statues and bas- 
reliefs, a contempt for all genre subjects and for everything in 
the nature of the sensuous, and even of gay and agreeable 
painting. Delacroix and the Romanticists were the reaction 
to this extreme, and they ushered in the present era of taste. 


[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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“The very essence of democratic jurying 
is that it avoids intolerance—judgment by a 
single, rigid standard—and yet each artist 
is very apt, by the nature of his profession, 
to be a small autocrat. The custom of sub- 
mitting paintings for exhibit to a number 
of artists instead of one man is an admis- 
sion of this fact. However, the selections 
of a group of artists, each one strongly 
individual in his tastes, are apt to be com- 
promises which do not please any one per- 
son very much, but which please all a 
little. Thus, truly vital work often loses 
out.” 

Notable on the West Coast for his experi- 
ments to improve art juries is Director Clapp 
of the Oakland Art Museum, who has finally 
decided upon the “three-jury” system, where- 
by he invites three members of admitted con- 
servative taste, three of “intermediate” taste, 
three of “radical” taste. So far the Clapp 
system is working well. As if “to get away 
from it all” is the scheme for one-man and 
group shows by active members of the San 
Francisco Art Association. Names of appli- 
cants for exhibit space are drawn by lot and 
a room in the San Francisco Museum is de- 
voted to a sequence of shows in the order 
determined by lot. Nothing is left to the 
frailities of the flesh—or friendship. 

However, is it not probable that the success 
or failure of a jury depends more upon the 
personnel than the system? Such would seem 
to be the significance of the jury laudations 
that attended the two “open” print shows 
reported in the last issue. Critics made a 
point of praising the work of Thomas W. 
Nason, Robert von Neumann and Stow Wen- 
genroth, who judged the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute’s international exhibition of lithography 
and wood engraving; and the jurors of the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance’s 15th annual of 
American prints, Nura, Ralph Pearson, Whar- 
ton Esherich, Peggy Bacon and Welson Bailey. 
Incidently, all these jurors are active artists. 

In proving the case for a good jury, it seems 
that one good juror is worth a dozen “sys- 





THe Wronc Impression: A note received 
from the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, 
points out that the mention of its current 
wall paper exhibition, made in the last issue 
of Tue Art Dicest, page 13, does not make 
it clear that this is the first exhibition not of 
wall paper as an art, but the first on the his- 
tory of wall paper from the 18th century to 
the present time, and that the catalogue ar- 
ticle is not the only extant history of wall 
papers, but the only account of the printing 
of wall papers. 





Stone’s “InsurANcE” PLAN: Apropos of 
the editorial, “An Insurance Plan,” in the last 
number of THe Art Dicest, page 4, Walter 
King Stone sends a leaflet issued three years 
ago describing a similar plan which he uses 
to sell his own canvases. “I have sold more 
pictures in that time [the three years] than I 
had in ten years before,” he adds. 





Hippocrates Sain It First: The most fa- 
mous of all quotations about art,—‘Life is 
short and Art is long”—was first said by the 
Hippocrates, the world’s first medical author- 
ity. The proverb is a part of the collection of 
writings which includes the sacred Hippo- 
cratic Oath which every doctor of today must 
swear to uphold. 
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Artists Congress 
Held in New York 


LasHtNG its generalized three-point slogan, 
“For Peace, Democracy, and Cultural Pro- 
gress,” down to politico-economic issues in 
today’s headlines, the Second American Art- 
ists Congress concluded its three-day program 
last month in New York by re-affirming the 
thesis that contemporary art is identical with 
contemporary life. 

A public meeting which only partly filled 
New York’s large Carnegie Hall, and which, 
ironically, was picketed for “Red activities” 
by young women said to represent the In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society, provided 
the opening. Three closed round-table ses- 
sions wound up the program with a large 
sheaf of varied resolutions signifying the con- 
crete results. These latter pronouncements 
ranged from denunciations of Fascism in 
Spain, Germany, Japan and Jersey City, to 
a warm approval of Trade Unionism in the 
arts and a vigorous endorsement of Repre- 
sentative Coffee’s Federal Art Bill. 

The program of speakers at the open 
meeting, presided over by Ralph M. Pear- 
son, was slightly upset by the non-appearance 
of three scheduled “stars.” Mayor La Guardia 
was too busy; Representative Coffee was de- 
tained in Washington to vote on the Wage 
and Hour Bill; and Pablo Picasso was too ill 
in Switzerland to speak via trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone. 

The keynote address by Max Weber, and 
the half dozen others which followed, were 
impassioned pleas for the economic security 
of the artist, for aggressive resistance to the 
Fascist and imperialistic forces in modern 
life and included a rousing tribute to two 
artist-guests (one on crutches) recently re- 
turned from the Spanish Loyalist Army. 

Assailing the nation’s leading industrialist- 
art collectors for their “old master complex,” 
Max Weber called for a take-up of the lag 
between America’s position as “the industrial 
giant among nations,” and her remaining at 
the same time “an artistic dwarf.” Funda- 
mental support of the artist, said Weber, will 
not be found in the annual prizes and sweep- 
stakes given by the art benefactors, but upon 
the passage of the Federal Art Bill, provid- 
ing for broad government patronage. He crit- 
icized the “one-sided emphasis on the dis- 
play of applied science and wealth-creating 
industry” at the forthcoming New York 
World’s Fair. 

The high speed oratory continued with 
Representative Coffee’s secretary, Paul A. 
Olson, defining the purpose, scope, and mean- 
ing of the Coffee Bill. Calling for a Federal 
Bureau of Art, headed by a Commissioner, 
this bill is designed essentially to turn the 
WPA Federal Art Project into a permanent 
government activity administered for the bene- 
fit of the living artists. 

Seconding the endorsement of the bill in 
the most stirring speech of the evening was the 
young mural painter, Philip Evergood. He 
pointed out that the bill now has the unani- 
mous approval of the C.1.0.; the Artists Union 
(which, he revealed, has recently affiliated 

[Please turn to page 23] 
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Circus: CHARLES DEMUTH 


Water Color Lent by Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 


Whitney Holds Memorial to Charles Demuth 


THE ELUSIVE but distinctive art of Charles 
Demuth, American artist who died in 1935 
in his early forties, may be seen at full 
length at the Whitney Museum in a memorial 
exhibition of 122 paintings. Demuth’s entire 
career is covered in the display. which is given 
over to his flower and still life subjects, his 
architectural themes and the illustrations for 
the works of Henry James and Zola (these 
products of the artist’s imagination were 
never intended to be published), as well as 
studies of acrobats, jugglers and dancers. 

Henry McBride of the New York Sun, who 
made the statement that “Demuth’s art is 
precious or it is nothing,” wrote in the cata- 
logue: “The extraordinary difference between 
the serenity of the Demuth flower pieces and 
the agitations of these early figure pieces has 
been remarked by everyone. It is, of course, 
a suggestive topic for modern psychologists 
to work upon, but not being a practising psy- 
chologist I can only content myself with the 
obvious suspicion that when Charles left the 
cloistered security of his garden to confront 
the modern world, his entire nervous system 
shattered into rebellion. 

“As a firm believer in the idea that diff- 
cult births confidently attest the creations of 
true genius and that facility is the most 
dubious item in the equipment of an artist, 
I consequently put the illustrations of 
Demuth, tortured and twisted as they seem 
technically, at the top of his achievement. 





Granp Rapiwws Honors Its Own: Grand 
Rapids has officially recognized its great in- 
dustrial art as worthy of a museum, and in 
January the Grand Rapids Furniture Mu- 
seum will open to the public with a showing 
of period and contemporary furniture styles. 
The museum occupies the former residence 
of T. Stewart White on East Fulton Street. 


Not only that but I rank them among the most 
memorable drawings to have been produced 
anywhere in this modern period.” 

“Charles Demuth stands cloistered and alone 
in the company of American artists,” wrote 
Edward Alden Jewell in the New York Times. 
He was in the factual world, but not of it. 
Everything from his brush emphasizes “dis- 
concerting detachment.” But does this aloof- 
ness of his long remain for us disconcerting? 
There may even come the moment when he 
seems less a tantalizingly complex personality 
than a personality at heart quite simple . 


“It is often as if Demuth had put Cézanne 
into a mysterious code and then re-formed a 
message to which could be affixed no signa- 
ture save his own; a message, new-minted, 
with but evanescent overtone hints, as it were, 
at what, in corresponding themes by the 
French artist, would be a crumpled table- 
cloth. Now and then from a Demuth still- 
life the air of breathless, thistledown delicacy 
seems to depart, leaving the subject dry and 
cold; the finest of these papers, however, re- 
main, of their kind, unsurpassed.” 

Like the majority of the critics, Royal Cor- 
tissoz considered the Demuth’s still lifes his 
best work. “He would paint flowers in water 
color with a touch as exquisite as it was orig- 
inal and then he would give himself up labori- 
ously to architectural subjects and produce 
the boldest prose . . . Demuth seems to be 
moving with more assurance toward his ap- 
pointed metier in his vaudeville studies and 
his illustrations. Therein his interpretation of 
the figure is animated, lightly touched and not 
without a certain engaging personal quality. 
But I have glanced at these various water- 
colors and paintings only to enforce a contrast. 
They serve but to emphasize the superiority of 
the flower subjects and studies of still life. 
In those fields Demuth was a master.” 
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Chevaux Effrayés: Giorcio pe Cxirico 


Antique Horses that “Go Down to the Sea” 


De Cuirico’s prancing horses and broken 
columns included in his show of recent work 
at the Julien Levy Galleries, New York, stirred 
a difference of opinion among the critics. The 
paintings still continue the nostalgia “pour les 
temps perdus,” but there is less bitterness in 
the regret than there used to be, according to 
Henry McBride of the New York Sun. “It is 
like sad music from a distance that is yet 
not too sad to be enjoyable. Certain architec- 
tural forms in the new compositions have, in- 
deed, something that is close to serenity, and, 
of course, the pictures in which antique horses 
go down to sea have the genuine De Chirico 
quality.” 

Edward Alden Jewell found little that was 
new with the exception of an addition of 
“bright and in some cases dubious color to the 
sort of thing he has been doing for years.” 
“Here,” added Mr. Jewell in the New York 
Times, “are the same horsemen or classic stal- 
lions on a pinky beach and with rather taffy- 
like skies. Here are the same tailored young 
men standing about like so many pedestals 
amid bathhouses and half-submerged bathers 





More Hearn Purchases 


As this issue goes to press, the Metro- 
politan Museum announces the purchase 
of seven more paintings by contemporary 
Americans through the Hearn Fund. This 
raises to 28 the total of paintings acquired 
through this channel for the permanent 
collections during 1937. The seven pur- 
chases are: Candida by Renee Andre, 
Florida Wildflowers by Lucile Blanche, 
Connecticut Apple Tree by Bertram Hart- 
man, Willow Trees by Morris Kantor, The 
Beach, Miami by Ernest Lawson, Cat and 
Snake by Katherine Schmidt, and Mourn- 
ing Dove by Henry E. Schnakenberg. The 
28 pictures purchased this year are be- 
lieved the largest number ever acquired by 
the Metropolitan in any similar period. 

The new purchases will go on display 
in the Room of Recent Accessions at the 
museum about the middle of January, and 
in its Jan. 15th issue THe Art Dicest will 
carry an illustrated article giving further 


details. 











who have immersed themselves in queer ditchy 
streams. Here are the same broken columns 
suggestive of archaic nostalgia. Two small 
self-portraits are welcome inclusions in the 
show. For one fears that Chirico, like history 
in the epigram, repeats himself.” 

“New concessions to realism are seen in his 
fiery dream-horses, which for some time have 
been the favorite subjects of the artist,” wrote 
Carlyle Burrows in the Herald Tribune. 
“Bridled and ridden by athletic nude youths, 
they are subjugated to a new, formal style of 
painting, one founded more on observation than 
on imagination . . . At the same time he is 
working out a stronger, vital expression, sug- 
gesting the influence of Delacroix and Geri- 
cault.” 

To Jerome Klein of the New York Post De 
Chirico did “not cut much of a figure with his 
latest work. Like those horses he paints, which 
rear up confusedly and struggle among them- 
selves instead of pulling in common, he seems 
to flounder without definite direction. This is 
a sad state of affairs, not only because Chirico 
has an international reputation but because he 
is such an undeniably gifted artist. We have 
only to examine the two small self-portraits, or 
the best of his romantic horsemen in the Dela- 
croix’ vein, to be reassured about his artistry. 
But when it is wasted upon tiresome arrange- 
ments of the building blocks of classicism or 
other static invocations to the past, it must be 
declared a rather sorry achievement.” 





Margaret Winner Dies 


Margaret Ferguson Winner, Philadelphia 
portrait painter, died in Philadelphga on 
Dec. 21, at the age of 71. Miss Winner was 
descended from a Philadelphia Colonial fam- 
ily and was the daughter of the late Septimus 
Winner, composer of “Listen to the Mocking 
Bird,” “What is Home Without a Mother?” 
“Ten Little Injuns,” “Whispering Hope,” and 
more than 100 other songs. 

The artist studied with Howard Pyle at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. In ad- 
dition to portrait painting, Miss Winner il- 
lustrated books, did pastel and water color 
work, and painted miniatures. She was a 
member of the Fellowship of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 


J 
Sert for Rivera 


THE QUESTION of what would happen to the 
wall laid bare by the Rivera-Rockefeller feud 
has now been settled. A mural by Jose Maria 
Sert, Spanish artist whose painting already 
decorated the north side of the elevator banks 
at the R.C.A. Building in Rockefeller Center, 
has been unveiled above the information desk 
in the main corridor, a space 17 feet high 
by 41 feet wide. 

The new Sert mural completes the “pic- 
torial epic of humanity’s struggle” begun in 
the earlier panels. Its general subject is the 
development of America during the past 300 
years, and the artist’s interpretation of the 
contemporary spirit. Sert worked on the mu- 
ral in his Paris studio for the last year. In 
its conventional symbolism and sepia mono- 
crome coloring, the painting is safely removed 
from the fires of passion that breed contro- 
versy. 

Sert, Frank Brangwyn and Diego Rivera 
were selected in 1932 to paint the principal 
decorations of the main corridor of the 72- 
story R.C.A. Building. Sert painted his mu- 
rals in Paris, Brangwyn did his in London, 
but Rivera who preferred to work in fresco 
came to New York to execute his commission. 
Rivera had spent two months in preparatory 
work and six weeks in actual painting when 
he was requested by Nelson A. Rockefeller to 
remove the head of Lenin from one of the 
panels. This the artist refused to do. 

On May 9, 1933, with but another week’s 
work required to complete the fresco, Rivera 
was ordered from his scaffold and handed a 
check for $14,000, the sum remaining due on 
his $21,000 contract. The painting was im- 
mediately covered, and in February, 1934, it 
was destroyed—even the final resting place 
of the pieces has been clothed in mystery. 
This act caused the Rivera partisans to accuse 
the Rockefellers of “cultural vandalism” and 
to engage in a brief period of picketing. 

Since then no more American millionaires 


have engaged Rivera to paint murals on their 
walls. 





Hoosiers to Split $3,000 


With nearly $3,000 in cash prizes to dis- 
perse to 22 artists, the Fourteenth Annual 
Hoosier Salon will open Jan. 29 at the Mar- 
shall Field Galleries, Chicago, presenting once 
again the current trends of Indiana art. The 
variety of prizes range from such specifica- 
tions as “the best landscape in oil portraying 
a beauty spot along the route of the Illinois 
Central in Indiana” ($100) to “the most out- 
standing work in oil in the entire exhibition 
(conservative)” carrying a $500 honorarium. 

The jury of the exhibition will consist of 
Ruth Van Sickle Ford, director of Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts; Louis Grell, instruc- 
tor at the Art Institute of Chicago; Edward 
T. Grigware, member of Chicago Painters and 
Sculptors; Harriet B. Krawiec, Chicago Art 
Institute School; Hubert Morley, Chicago 
Society of Etchers; Fred M. Torrey, member 
of Lorado Taft group of sculptors; Mrs. J. 
M. Kleppinger, lay member, Daughters of 
Indiana; and another lay member to be an- 
nounced from the Tri Kappa Sorority. 





Art oF INLAY “Parntinc”: Artists who 
“paint” their “pictures” with the colors and 
grains of different woods gave a December 
exhibition at the San Francisco Museum, prob- 
ably the first such public showing in the 
United States. The exhibitors were members 
of the newly formed American Society of In- 
lay Artists. William E. Mitchell of Spokane 
is president of the society. 


The Art Digest 
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Bountiful Nature 


Nature in its wilder forms, the power of 
leaping water and massive cliffs attract the 
swift brush of Chiura Obata, Japanese lecturer 
in art at the University of California, who ex- 
hibited at the University’s art gallery during 
December. While H. L. Dungan, critic of the 
Oakland Tribune was reviewing the exhibit, 
the artist casually informed him that 80 
other paintings were then on exhibition at the 
University of North Carolina, whence they 
are going on tour. “In nature there are so 
many lovely things to paint,” remarked Obata 
to Dungan, as if to apologize for painting too 
much. 

Most of Obata’s pictures, painted in Japa- 
nese ink, were made this year in Yosemite, 
Monterey, Berkeley and Saratoga. They are 
examples of the many different brush strokes 
that have come from the schools of art in 
Japan, running from the Japanese classical 
to those hardier brush strokes only a trained 
hand can use successfully. The head of the 
late Professor Perham Nahl as he lay quiet in 
death was the only portrait shown. “Beside 
it,” wrote Mr. Dungan in the Tribune, “hang 
pictures of rain falling through leaves, of sun 
drifting among flowers, of snow on land and 
of the fullness of Summer. 

“In Spring Mist one looks through flowering 
branches of an old tree, down a hill to a barn 
and cultivated patches. It was painted in Sara- 
toga. We would like to see that place, if we 
could see it with Obata’s eyes.” Mr. Dungan 
also admired Tuolumme Canyon and New 
Moon, a large work, painted with a 12-inch 
brush. 





Palm Beach Season Opens 


Beginning immediately after the New Year 
as the more fortunate Northerners trek south- 
ward, the Society of Four Arts, Palm Beach, 
Fla., opens its third season with the dedica- 
tion of the first unit of an extensive building 
project. The opening loan exhibition, until 
Jan. 23, will present a survey of the develop- 
ment of modern art from 1850 to the present. 

Other exhibitions scheduled are a show of 
decorative murals by Nicholas de Molas, con- 
temporary exponent of the “conversation 
piece;” a exhibition of contemporary Ameri- 
can paintings; and an exhibition of Florida 
artists. Mrs. Frederick Johnson is the chair- 
man of the art committee. 


Tuolumme Canyon, Sierra Nevada: Cuiura Opata (See Article Above) 





ALFRED YBARRA 


Midwest Sunset: 


Ybarra’s Secret—“Knowing When to Stop” 


CALIFORNIA appears to be steadily forging 
ahead as the water color center of the nation. 
Coming to the conclusion of a fall season that 
has seen the water colorist claim more than 
usual attention from the critical fraternity, 
Herman Reuter. of. the Hollywood Citizen- 
News nominates Alfred Ybarra for the honor 
roll of California artists who show progression 
in the aquarelle medium. Mr. Reuter formed 
his opinion after viewing Ybarra’s exhibition 
at the Chelsea Gallery on Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood. 

“There are water colorists and water color- 
ists,” writes the critic. “For some, including 
numerous highly skilled executants, the busi- 
ness holds about as much lift and bounce as, 
say, the planting of a row of cabbages. For 
others, equally competent, but observant and 
sensitive, each new subject offers a challenge 
to creative adventure. 


“In the latter category belongs Alfred 
Ybarra of Los Angeles. Here we have a young 
man who has been entangled in the ramifi- 
cations and bedevilments of water color for 
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only a few years, but has gone further than 
many another in double or triple the time. 

“Ybarra’s work is decisive, forthright, yet 
in each succeeding piece he manages to catch 
a distinctive mood of place or scene. There 
is freshness and spontaneity in it.:One of his 
best points is that he possesses that most 
prized of all qualities—knowing when to stop. 
Either one of his papers comes off, red hot, 
in a half hour or so, or he leaves it. He knows 
that no amount of sweating and patching will 
pull together a piece that has been fumbled in 
the beginning. 

“Ybarra paints like Ybarra, not because he 
doesn’t know what others are currently up 
to in water color, but precisely because he 
does know—and refuses to scrape and grovel 
before others’ ideas, others’ ways of seeing 
things. His work shows a keen realization of 
the fact that there is nothing more pitiable 
than the spectacle of a man evolving some 
facile formula and then launching forth in 
an unbroken and continuous round of self- 
imitation.” 





A Head by Praxiteles 


Here is the glory of Praxiteles; 
This noble maiden with the dreaming face, 
The Attic brow, the gold hair held in place 
By the fair fillet. Gone the questing bees 

Humming at noontide in the myrtle trees 

While the young sculptor carved: the Do- 
Tian vase 

Brimmed to the lip with wine from Samo- 
thrace; 

The dark triremes that scoured Ionian seas. 


Gone are the days when spinning at my side 
In the cool shadows of the portico 
She sang of Troy and when Cassandra 

died. 

Time is so long—so soon, alas! we go— 
Her bust is now a fond museum’s pride, 
And I stand exiled, further than I know. 

—Beu.Lau May in Sonnet Sequences 


(The above was written after Beulah May 
saw Tue Art Dicest reproduction of the 4th 
century Greek head, style of Praxiteles, which 
the Toledo Museum acquired last summer. 
The poem was recently reprinted in the New 
York Herald Tribune.) 


Eternal Tranquility Symbolized in 
Boston’s Figure of Sogyo Hachiman 


AUGMENTING its already renowned Japanese 
collection, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
has acquired a wood statue of a diety signed 
and dated 1328 by the sculptor Koshun—one 
of five known works by this image-maker of 
of the Kamakura period. The statue represents 
Sogyo Hachiman, an emperor-diety of the in- 
digenous Japanese Shinto cult who was em- 
braced into the Buddhist pantheon upon its 
invasion of Japan. In a remarkably composed 
attitude, the seated figure is represented with 
his hands performing the dual gestures of 
benediction and bestowal as his tonsured head 
dips in mystic contemplation. Into the figure 
the artist has carved a symbol of eternal, 
enduring tranquility. 

The Kamakura period, so-named from the 
ruling city of the time, extended from 1185 
to 1336, and was notable in Japanese art 
history for its introduction of realism, not 
only in proportions and delineation of con- 
tours, but extending even to actual portraiture. 
It is believed that the present work is prob- 
ably a portrait of one of the priests in the 
temple whose visage served in the sculptor’s 
mind as a symbol of the popular god. 

The most remarkable social change in the 
Kamakura period was the introduction of Zen 
Buddhism, which, though philosophically it 
might take a man’s lifetime to master, had 
immediate and obvious effects upon art. Pre- 
viously art was rigidly formal, unrelated to 
naturalistic expression, serving only the deistic 
demands of Shintoism. When Buddhism ar- 
rived in Japan, with all the features of a rich 
mythology, a reward in the hereafter, and 
other attractions, the invading priests wer2 
astute enough to make room in their pantheon 


for the more popular Shinto gods and Sogyo 
Hachiman was proclaimed a Boddhisatva. In 
the form of Zen, Buddhism stressed the im- 
portance of a direct apprehension of God and, 
spurning the paraphenalia of magic formulae 
and idolatry, it made much of the commun- 
icable nature of enlightenment. Hence natural- 
ism and even portraiture in its images of its 
leaders. 

In order to achieve the demand for real- 
ism at this period a technical advance was 
made in carving wood statues which is evi- 
dent in the figure of Sogyo Hachiman. The 
piece is carved from a laminated block of 
wood by a process in which a number of 
pieces of wood are joined together tempo- 
tarily and carved into a rough shape of the 
figure desired. The pieces are then taken 
apart, superfluous thickness of the inner side 
cut away, the segments glued together and 
re-inforced and the final carving done. The 
glued joints on the exterior are then grooved 
and filled with a lacquer composition and the 
whole surface lacquered and gilded or col- 
ored. Earlier Japanese sculpture was carved 
from a solid block of wood, heavier and more 
bulky to work. The new method allowed 
greater freedom in detail and more ease in 
carving. 

The exact origin of Sogyo Hachiman as a 
diety is obscured in mythology. He is thought 
to embody the spirit of the Emperor Ojin 
(201-310) whose reign was marked by able ad- 
ministration of internal affairs and the im- 
portation of continental culture. In early 
days he was worshipped as the protector of 
the State and was, thus, a favorite god with 
the warrior class. The Japanese emperors are 


Sogyo Hachiman: Kosuun, Japanese Wood Sculpture, 1328 





considered direct descendants of the sun god- 
dess and hence are naturally endowed with 
the qualities of diety. 

Emperor Hirohito, present ruler of a less 
tranquil Japan is revered as the 124th direct 
descendent of Amaterasu, the sun goddess, 
who sprang from the right eye of Japan’s 
Adam, Izanagi. The unbroken line is traced 
in written history for all but a few hundred 
years from the dawn of the recorded Japanese 
life. 


In the Midwest 


ART IN THE central states has been attract- 
ing growing attention in recent years. The 
mid-Westerners, intensely nationalistic, are the 
translators of the life and landscape of this 
part of America, which, having been built up 
to astounding proportions in a short 100 years 
or so, now turns to its cultural needs. 

A Midwest Art Show, composed of works 
by artists from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri and Wis- 
consin, will tour the art galleries of each of 
these states during the year. It was organ- 
ized by Mrs. Ruth Lawrence, curator of the 
Gallery of the University of Minnesota. The 
paintings were selected, with the co-opera- 
tion of art departments of the eight states, 
from the Second Annual Exhibition of Ameri- 
can Art held in New York last June. 

The exhibit, in oil, egg tempera and water 
color, represents a variety of unusual and in- 
teresting scenes and subjects. Among them 
are John Carroll’s fantastic Meeting at Twi- 
light, a young horseman meeting with the 
ghost of a lady at dusk; Marvin Cone’s na- 
turalistic Hills of lowa; an amusing portrayal 
of a typical small town scene, Elite Barber 
Shoppe, by Edmund Schildknecht; and Elof 
Wedin’s carefully painted portrait of Marion. 

Other artists represented are: Ilinois—Ivan 
Le Lorraine Albright, Anita Venier Alex- 
ander, Macena Barton, Richard A. Chase, C. 
V. Donovan, Frank V. Dudley, Lucie Hartrath, 
John William Kennedy, Julius Moessel, Fred- 
erick Tellander, Julia Thecla, James Top- 
ping, Ellsworth Young. 

Indiana: Simon P. Baus, Lawrence McCona- 
ha, Donald M. Mattison, Hendrik Martin 
Mayer, Oakley E. Richey, Reynolds Selfridge, 
Will Vawter, Clifton Wheeler. 

Iowa: Edith Bell, Harry Donald Jones, Ma- 
bel Dixon MacMullen, William Ashby Mc- 
Cloy, Julie Haskell Oleson, Dan Rhodes, 
Jarold D. Talbot. 

Kansas: William Dickerson, Glenn Colton, 
John Corbutt, Karl. Mattern, Birger Sandzen, 
Clayton Henri Staples. 

Michigan: Jay Boorsma, Charles B. Culver, 
Liselotte Moser, John Pappas, Sarkis Sar- 
kisian, Edgar Yaeger. 

Minnesota: Dewey Albinson, Clement Haup- 
ers, Clara G. Mairs, Glenn Mitchell. 

Missouri: Lawrence Adams, John S. De 
Martelly, Gustave Goetsch, Warren Ludwig, 
Joseph Meert, Alvin Metelman, Kenneth Mil- 
ler, Frederick Shane. 

Wisconsin: Lester Bentley, Paul Clemens, 
Forrest Flower, Ruth Grotenrath, Charles Le 
Clair, Peter Rotier, Gerrit V. Sinclair, Charles 
Thwaits, Alexander Tillotson, Robert von Neu- 
mann, Harold Wescott, Santos Zingale. 








Santa Cruz ANNUAL: The annual California 
State-wide Exhibition, sponsored by the Santa 
Cruz Art League, will be held in the Beach 
Auditorium, Santa Cruz, Feb. 6 to 20. Any 
one painting in California is eligible, and 
closing date for entries is Jan. 29. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Margaret 
E. Rogers, president, Santa Cruz Art League, 
at Box 122, Seabright, California. 


The Art Digest 
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Chinese Fear Loss 
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Of Old Treasures 


Anxiety over the safety of the priceless 
Chinese Imperial Treasures, one of the great- 
est art collections of the world, is running 
high in China, according to a dispatch to the 
New York Times from Shanghai. It is definite- 
ly known that the collection was evacuated 
from Nanking before the Japanese invasion, 
but the unrest in the interior of the Middle 
Kingdom, and experience with similar previ- 
ous shipments of the collections warrant the 
fears. 

Composed of scrolls, porcelains, bronzes, 
jades, books, and ivories—some of them 3,000 
years old—the collection was packed into 
15,000 cases and dispersed under heavy guard 
to various points. Some of it went to Han- 
kow by steamer, some was loaded on trucks 
and dispatched along the Nanking-Nanchang 
highway. 

In 1933, a similar shipment of only 3,000 
cases, valued at $20,000,000, was made from 
Peiping to Shanghai, and thence to Nanking, 
on special trains and under heavy guard, and 
even then more than one-tenth of it mysteri- 
ously “disappeared.” When some of the cases 
were opened they were found to contain noth- 
ing but rubbish. Losses had been heavy be- 
fore this time, and every instance when the 
treasures were shipped from one point to an- 
other a depletion was noted. 

“Chaotic conditions in the interior would 
naturally lend themselves to losses,” reads 
the Times dispatch, considering the present 
shipment, “and it is feared that they may be 
enormous. Priceless pieces from the earliest 
dynasties may never be recovered or may be 
next seen in the stores and curio shops of 
San Francisco, New York, Paris and London.” 





The Sculptors Guild 


The Sculptors Guild, a society of American 
plastic artists with quarters at 52 West 8th 
Street, New York, announces receipt of its 
charter of incorporation. Although it was 
formed early in 1937, the organization could 
not use its original name, the Society of 
American Sculptors, because it was found that 
that name had been registered as early as 
1886. “It is fantastic,” reads the announce- 
ment, “to think that in the intervening years 
next to nothing has been done by or for 
sculpture in the United States, leaving it the 
least known of the arts. The purpose of the 
Guild is to remedy this situation.” 

Serving on the Guild’s executive board are: 
Sonia Gordon Brown, Aaron Goodelman, 
Chaim Gross, Minna Harkavy, Milton Horn, 
Berta Margoulies, Concetta Scaravaglione, 
Warren Wheelock and William Zorach. The 
secretary is Berta Margoulies, and the trea- 
surer is Anita Weschler. 





Together in Bronze 
Bronze portrait busts of the two friends, 
Will Rogers and Wiley Post, who met a tragic 
death together, have been completed by Her- 
bert Adams. The bronzes, on exhibition at the 
Grand Central Galleries, New York, until Jan. 
8, were ordered by Frank Phillips of Tulsa, 
Okla., for the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
which is in reality the Hall of Fame of Okla- 
homa. 
The sculptor has portrayed the famous 
tican humorist in a philosophical mood 
rather than in the typical professional aspect 
when Rogers’ famous grin warmed the hearts 
of the audience. The bust of Post suggests the 
strength, confidence and endurance for which 


this American aviator was famous. 
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The Pool: Joun CarroLi 


John Carroll Exhibits Recent Canvases 


Joun Carro_t, whose ingenuous style has 
won him the reputation of being one of Amer- 
ica’s most distinctive painters, is showing re- 
cent studies of the fragile, pensive Georgia 
and a number of imaginative landscapes, at 
the Rehn Galleries, New York. Two large can- 
vases, Deep Down Blue, a study of a Negress, 
and Summer Afternoon, a man and woman 
languidly recumbent in a pastoral setting, and 
Portrait in the Woods, included in this year’s 
Carnegie exhibition, round out the display. 

The sea-shell pink nude in a quaint straw 
hat who sits dangling her legs in a pool is as 
wistful as she was when she rode on a steer’s 
back in Cowboy's Dream, or was caught in 
heavy-lidded languor amid clouds of white 


lace. The man and the maid in the summer 
afternoon setting are seen again in a moon- 
light fantasy, while other canvases depict a 
lone man lying on a jutting rock, and a green- 
ish-white stallion galloping wildly. 

“Not one of our artists comes closer to be- 
ing a total non-comformist,” Edward Alden 
Jewell of the New York Times once wrote. 
Carroll apparently is unafraid of unusual sub- 
ject matter. The low and mystic tone of his 
dim, ethereal colors gives an uncanny sug- 
gestion of a world somewhere between the 
borderlines of life and death. From the ob- 
scure recesses of memories lived within 
dreams, Carroll extracts his fancies and places 
them effortlessly on canvas. 





“Modern American’’ Style 


The winner of the Blauvett nation-wide com- 
petition for the nearest approach to a “Mod- 
ern American” style of interior decoration is 
Margery Elise Robinson of Seattle. Honorable 
mentions were awarded to Miss Marjorie 
Schunck, and Miss Ruby G. Gibson, both of 
Brooklyn. Fifty-one plans were submitted in 
competition for the $100 first prize. Entries 
were judged by a jury consisting of Jean 
Austin, editor of American Home and* Country 
Life; Heyworth Campbell, art director of Arts 
and Decoration; and Emily Genauer, critic 
of the New York World Telegram. 

Miss Robinson’s winning design is in the 
chaste mode with emphasis upon simplicity in 
both forms and colors. An abstract, asymetri- 
cal fireplace; built-in bookshelves; both free 
and built-in furniture forms; direct and in- 
direct lighting, and a decorative mural panel 


feature the living room, designed supposedly 
for a self-made man with an annual income 
of $15,000. The cost of the room was not to 
exceed $3,000. No sculpture, easel paintings, 
nor prints were included, though several exotic 
plants were in evidence. 





Gyn Puitpot Dies: Glyn W. Philpot, Brit- 
ish painter known to Americans as both a 
juror and a first prize winner in the Carnegie 
Internationals, died in London, Dec. 17, at the 
age of 53. He was the youngest member of 
the Royal Academy to which he was elected 
associate in 1915, and Academician in 1923. 
In 1913 his painting, The Marble Worker won 
the $1,500 Carnegie award; and in 1930, with 
Henri Matisse and Karl Sterrer, the Austrian 
artist, he served on the European section of 
the Carnegie jury. Since 1935 he had been a 
trustee of the Tate Gallery in London. 
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The Plague of the Frogs: Statnep Grass, 13TH CENTURY 


The Jeweled Art of the Medieval Glassman 


THE SOFT PLAYING of unheard melodies in 
a darkened and hushed room is sensed at the 
exhibition of stained glass fragments at the 
galleries of Paul S. Van Baarn, current 
through January. Mounted before artificial 
lights are 27 examples of French, English and 
German Swiss windows lending a jewelled 
illumination to an otherwise unlighted room 
in an exhibition that is both entertaining and 
instructive. 


The piéce de résistance is a 12th century 
depiction of the Flagellation of Christ, a lus- 
trous panel made up entirely of the pot metal 
glass pieces such as were originally used 
in the 12th century, and bearing a marked 
resemblance to the glass of that period in 
Chartres Cathedral. The separate pieces, 
bound together by leading which follows the 
design closely, vary in width so that the re- 
fraction of light is never physically constant 
—a dynamicism that the 12th century arti- 
sans injected into the art of stained glass. 
In later examples, as the art gradually de- 
generates, the subleties of varying refraction 
and of significant leading in the design of 
the glass are lost, and by the 16th century 
the windows are for the most part painted 
with architectural or landscape scenes in 
perspective. 

An early English window of choice work- 
manship is a late 12th century St. Alphege 
panel, believed to have been a Canterbury piece 
because of the subject, who was one time Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The glass shows the 
martyrdom of the cleric at the hands of the 
Danes, during one of their periodic raids upon 
England. Most of the original panels of this 
scene were either lost or badly damaged by 
Cromwellian iconoclasm. Brilliant in its glow- 
ing color, the abstract necessities of the de- 
sign of the pieces brings to mind the latter 
day efforts of a more self-conscious artist, Pi- 
casso. A second example of French glass is a 
panel depicting the Plague of the Frogs, at- 
tributed to the 13th century. Moses is seen 
solemnly warning a tyrant and the latter is 
obviously uncomfortable in the rain of frogs. 

The seemingly momentary high point in 
glass making coincided with the momentary 
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synthesis of Gothic architecture, and when 
the latter, in the 14th and 15th centuries, re- 
verted to realistic structural principles of 
heavy walls and rigid supports the minor 
cathedral arts such as stained glass partook of 
that realism. In the case of stained glass it 
meant the loss of its life-giving formal qual- 
ity. Artisans no longer used the crude, but 
beautiful, pot metal glass; they leaded the 
separate pieces according to their painted 
designs instead of the separate pieces of 
glass; and, created pictorial composition. Rea- 
son was substituted for emotion. 

Most of the later examples in the present 
display show the changes that marked Re- 
naissance glass and are of varying quality. A 
striking panel from the 16th century in which 
the designer has been more careful than many 
of his contemporaries is called The Falconer. 

While not at all comparable to the glass in- 
stalled in a great cathedral, these fragments 
brought into the intimacy of an exhibition 
room provide an unusual introduction to a 
real appreciation of the art of stained glass. 





Sculpture by Liza Monk 


Liza Monk, who is holding an exhibition 
of sculpture at the Contemporary Arts, New 
York, until Jan. 15, is an American who has 
lived principally in Europe for the past nine 
years. Her father is Major General R. H. 
Allen, and she lists among her ancestors Pat- 
rick Henry, Dolly Madison, Colonel Sam Hous- 
ton, Stonewall Jackson and Major Anderson. 
In Paris Miss Monk was a pupil of Despiau 
and Zadkine, and exhibited at the Salon des 
Tuileries and the Salon d’Automme. In Lon- 
don she was an art instructor and a friend 
of Dobson. 

Last year Miss Monk went in search of 
inspiration on an archaeological expedition to 
Greece and the Aegean Islands with a group 
of artist friends, among them Prince Nicholas 
and the Duchess of Kent. During the summer 
she worked in Portugal, and it is this alliance 
of the ancient Greek and the modern Portu- 
gese that characterizes her sculpture. 


Carlos Vierra 


Cartos Vierra, said to be the first artist to 
establish a permanent residence in Santa Fe, 
died on Dec. 20 in his 60th year. His works 
include the murals in the New Mexico State 
Museum depicting the life of St. Francis. He 
is survived by his wife. 

Vierra was born in California, the son of 
a Portuguese seaman. After passing his boy- 
hood on a ranch near Monterey, he attended 
art school in San Francisco and then went to 
sea on ships sailing the Pacific between the 
two Americas. His last trip, reports the New 
York Herald Tribune, was around Cape Horn 
to New York, a five-month trip for which he 
was paid $100.10. On that trip he was: crushed 
against a’ spar by a whipping sail and his 
chest injured. Arriving in New York, he 
did art work for two years but tuberculosis 
developed from his injury and he was advised 
to go West. 

He settled in Santa Fe in 1904, supposedly 
dying of tuberculosis, and for a year lived in 
a mountain cabin, sleeping in the open air. 
After three years of what is now called the 
“rest cure,” Vierra resumed his painting and 
helped found the extensive artists’ colony that 
has since grown up in and around Santa Fe. 
His paintings are mostly landscapes of the 
Southwest and, from his youth at sea, marine 
scenes. 

Vierra’s hands were apt in the use of more 
than the brush. He built his own house in 
Santa Fe, designing every part. He was an 
expert on Pueblo fireplaces and built many 
for his neighbors. For several years he was 
rated the champion marksman of the New 
Mexico National Guard. 





Needle and Thread Art 


Needle and thread as a means of art ex- 
pression may be seen at the Arden Galleries, 
New York, where a joint exhibition of the 
needlework of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
Marion Stoll and William R. Herrick, is being 
held until Jan. 15. Mrs. Roosevelt, whose 
reputation as a creator of needlepoint designs 
has spread since she first exhibited 1926, 
shows both useful and ornamental pieces. The 
family life of the Roosevelts is highlighted 
in many of the designs, several of which com- 
memorate activities of Colonel Roosevelt dur- 
ing his Governorship of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. 

Marian Stoll, a “painter in colored wools,” 
goes in for straight painting with yarn, fol- 
lowing the artists’ principles, such as perspec- 
tive, light effects and dark and light masses. 
Miss Stoll, who specializes now in motifs from 
her native Connecticut, began with purely dec- 
orative work, until she arrived at “real” paint- 
ing, using wool in a needle as freely as a 
painter uses a brush with no “stichery” at 
all. 

William Herrick, the only one of the three 
exhibitors who practiced the profession of 
painting before switching to the medium of 
fabrics, has made a reputation designing pic- 
tures and tapestries in colored leathers, cut 
out in delicate patterns and arranged in the 
manner of stained glass windows. 





Treasury Commissions Rusins: David K. 
Rubins, instructor in sculpture at the John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, has been 
chosen to carve the spandrel and keystone 
figures over the truck entrances of the new 
additions to Indianapolis’ Post Office and 
Federal Buildings. This Treasury department 
commission was awarded upon the basis of 
designs submitted by Rubins in the national 
competition for the Bronx, N. Y. Post Office. 
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Patrons in Deed 


TuroucH the Patrons Art Fund, the Carne- 
gie Institute has acquired two paintings by 
American artists from the 1937 Carnegie In- 
ternational—Cape Cod Afternoon by Edward 
Hopper and Christina by Bernard Karfiol. 
These additions raise to 36 the number of 
paintings secured for the permanent collec- 
tion through the Patrons Art Fund since its 
establishment in 1922. 

Cape Cod Afternoon was painted in the 
summer of 1936, and at the 1937 Corcoran 
Biennial was awarded the Clark First Prize of 
$2,000 and the Corcoran Gold Medal (repro- 
duced, Art Dicest, Ist April, 1937). John 
O'Connor, Jr., assistant director, describes it: 
“The painting shows the rear of a nondescript, 
white frame cottage facing the water with 
stable and ramshackle sheds in the foreground. 
The place has not been inhabited during 
the summer season. The incident is not an 
inspiring one, but the artist with his power 
of selection, sympathy, and his technical skill 
has elevated it to an important American 
scene . . . Hopper’s is an art in the fine 
American tradition of Homer and Eakins.” 

Christina, also painted in 1936, presents 
a three-quarter-length figure of a young wo- 
man, nude to the waist and with the lower 
part of her body covered with a brilliant 
Pompeian red robe. “The figure,” writes Mr. 
O’Connor, “is modelled with more care than 
Karfiol seems usually to employ, and he is 
apparently much concerned in bringing out 
the simple charm of the subject.” 

The Patrons Art Fund, one of many pri- 
vately endowed agencies working for the 
material support of American art, was es- 
tablished fifteen years ago, when the late 
Willis F. McCook offered to give $10,000 in 
ten annual installments for the purchase of 
paintings for the permanent collection of the 
Carnegie Institute, provided that nine or more 
other art patrons would show their sincerity 
by matching his gift. In a short time 14 sub- 
scribers had pledged duplicate sums. The list 
now numbers 21 and includes Mrs. Edward 
H. Bindley, Paul Block, B. G. Follansbee, 
Mrs. William N. Frew, Mrs. David Lindsey 
Gillespie and Mabel Lindsay Gillespie, in 
memory of David Lindsay Gillespie; Howard 
Heinz, William Larimer Mellon, F. F. Nicola, 
Mrs, John L. Porter, Mrs. Henry R. Rea, Wil- 
liam H. Robinson, Ernest T. Weir, Emil 
Winter and Mrs. James D. Hailman. Deceased 
members are: George W. Crawford, Mary L. 
Jackson, George Lauder, Albert C. Lehman, 
Willis F. McCook, Andrew W. Mellon, Rich- 
ard B. Mellon and Mrs. Joseph R. Woodwell. 


Christina: BerNarD KaRFIOL 
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The Ballet Class: Eocar Decas 


Philadelphia Gets Degas Ballet Painting 


ANOTHER important painting, The Ballet 
Class by Edgar Degas, has been acquired for 
Philadelphia by the Fairmount Park Com- 
mission through the Wilstach Fund. Joseph 
E. Widener, chairman of the Wilstach Col- 
lection committee, effected the purchase, as 
he did Cézanne’s Bathers a few weeks ago. 

Philadelphia’s Degas was among the pic- 
tures purchased direct from the artist by 
Mary Cassatt, painter and friend of Degas, 
for her brother, Alexander J. Cassatt. It is 
now added to several others from the same 
source that were acquired some years ago 
for the Wilstach Collection, and has been 
placed on exhibition at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum. The Ballet Class was painted about 
1880. It was seen at the museum in an ex- 
hibition of Impressionist Figure Painters in 


1934, and again in the museum’s Degas exhibi- 
tion last year. More recently it was exhibited 
in Paris in the Degas retrospective organized 
by the French Government. 

Degas has been pronounced one of the most 
distinguished draftsmen of the last century, 
and has long been familiar to the American 
public through his paintings of jockeys, race 
tracks and ballet dancers. His ability to rep- 
resent a striking and characteristic gesture is 
seen throughout his work, subject matter for 
which was drawn from the everyday events of 
his experience. The world of the stage and 
the ballet fascinated him and prompted him 
to produce some of his greatest works, among 
them, Philadelphia’s Ballet Class. Its choice 
by Mary Cassatt shows her to have been a 
sensitive observer of the art of her own time. 





Lowrie—Hopkinson 


Agnes Potter Lowrie’s decorative land- 
scapes and flower paintings are on view at 
the Ferargil Galleries, New York, until Jan. 
16. Mrs. Lowrie, who has exhibited in Chica- 
go, Cincinnati and New York, combines a 
realistic treatment of detail and a Chinese 
linear sense with poetic fancy. 

In another room, the Ferargil Galleries 
are holding the first water color exhibition by 
the well known portrait painter, Charles Hop- 
kinson. The artist, who has gained a na- 
tional reputation for painting college presi- 
dents and other important people, has por- 
traits hanging in the White House, the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington, in Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, Swarthmore, Brown, Cor- 
nell, Vassar, Radcliffe, Wellesley, Rochester, 
Bryn Mawr, Smith and the University of Vir- 
ginia, besides several Chambers of Commerce, 
Diocesan Houses and private collections. Hop- 
kinson’s water colors may be found in the 
Boston, Brooklyn, Fogg, Cleveland museums, 
and the Chicago Art Institute. 


Jean Helion, Abstractionist 

New paintings by Jean Helion, abstraction- 
ist, are on exhibition at the Valentine Gallery, 
New York, until Jan. 15. Although. Helion is 
a Frenchman, he has been living more recently 
in a small village in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains and all the exhibits were painted in 
America. Helion’s work is well known in 
America, this being his third exhibition in 
New York. The first American organization to 
acquire his work was New York University’s 
Museum of Living Art. 

Helion began his art career by studying 
conventionally from nature, but ten years ago 
he started to work in the abstract. 


Sates In Cuicaco: Sales at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago’s annual exhibition of Ameri- 
can paintings and sculpture include: Missis- 
sippi River Packet by William E. L. Bunn, 
Calypso by Jerry Farnsworth, Seaweed Gath- 
erer by Eugene Higgins, Kentucky Shack by 
Jerome K. Klapka, and the terra cotta stat- 
uette, The Goose Girl, by Nancy B. Edwards. 
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Three Carved Wood Temple Statues of Kuan Yin: Sunc, 960-1280 


Arts of East and West to go Under Hammer 


January will be an active month at the 
American Art Association- Anderson Gal- 
leries, beginning with the sale of the im- 
portant V. Everit Macy collection of Persian 
and Near Eastern art, Egyptian antiquities, 
Limoges enamels and old master paintings the 
afternoons of Jan. 6, 7, and 8. On the evenings 
of Jan. 5 and 6 will be sold Part II of the 
library of the late Joseph B. Shea, compris- 
ing English and American literature. 

Part I of the collection of historical and 
literary autographs of the late Alfred C. 
Meyer, which will be sold the evenings of Jan. 
12 and 13, contains among other features: an 
important group of autograph letters and docu- 
ments by Gen. Robert E. Lee; a copy of the 
13th Amendment to the Constitution signed by 
Lincoln, the Vice President, and almost all the 
congressmen who voted for it; and autographic 
material relating to such artists and composers 
as Michelangelo, Raphael, Veronese, Rubens 
(who writes on political matters), Raeburn, 
Whistler, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Verdi, 
Grieg, Schumann and Paganini. 

The evening of Jan. 14 will provide a 
“double feature.” Opening at 8:15 o'clock 
will be a sale of paintings of the American, 
Italian, French, Dutch, Flemish, German and 
English schools, the property of Edwin A. 
Shewan, Edward L. Young, William J. Mur- 
phy, and the Ferargil Galleries. Comprising 
only 60 items, the painting sale will be fol- 
lowed immediately by the dispersal of the 
well known collection of ancient Chinese tem- 
ple sculptures in carved wood and bronze, 
formed by Edwin D. Krenn of Chicago. 

Outstanding among the English paintings 
is John Opie’s The Apple Gatherer, 8 feet 7 
inches high by 4 feet wide; Beechey’s Master 
Arbuthnot Playing Soldier; and Raeburn’s 
John Robertson of Leith. Six spirited eques- 
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trian drawings are the work of Henry Alken, 
Sr. Among the French are David, Courbet, 
Raoux and Vibert, the latter with a vigorous 
self-portrait sketch for his painting Le repos 
du peintre, now in the collection of William 
Randolph Hearst. George Luks’ Pierrot, Ry- 
der’s Stone House in Autumn and Sully’s 
sketch fot Lady Preparing to Bathe are no- 
table in the American group, which also in- 


The Apple Gatherers: Joun Opte 





cludes works by Crane, Waugh, Pyle, Eilshe- 
mius and Twachtman. 


The Krenn collection of ancient Chinese 
temple sculptures includes fine examples of 
the early eras and was formerly exhibited in 
its entirety at the Ralph M. Chait Galleries. 
Statuettes of Kuan Yin, richly carved and 
with many retaining traces of their original 
polychrome, show the “Goddess of Mercy” in 
attitudes of benediction and other symbolic 
poses. Mr. Krenn was for a number of years 
associated with the late Mrs. Edith Rockefel- 
ler McCormick as her counselor in art pur- 
chases. 

The following afternoon, Jan. 15, will see the 
dispersal of the art property of Edwin A. 
Shewan, removed from his former residence 
at 1046 Fifth Avenue, New York. Included 
will be 17th and 18th century French, Eng- 
lish and Venetian furniture, rare and unusual 
fabrics and embroideries of the 16th to early 
19th century, Wedgwood medallions, rare 
bronzes, French and Flemish tapestries. 


Muralists Unionize 


FoLLowinc its announced intent of union- 
izing mural painters in New York. the United 
Scenic Artists of America, Local 829, an A. F. 
of L. affiliate, has organized under its wing 
the Mural Artists Guild. Forty members en- 
rolled at the first meeting. Starting imme- 
diately, the guild will have the full co-opera- 
tion of all A. F. of L. affiliates, particularly 
the strong building trades unions, and, theo- 
retically, no mural may now be hung which 
has not been designed, and painted by mem- 
bers of the Mural Artists Guild. The major 
test on this stand is expected to be fought 
soon over the New York World’s Fair mural 
commissions. 

While full details of membership require- 
ments have not been officially announced, it is 
understood that, for the time being, mural 
artists are allowed to join the Scenic Art- 
ists’ affiliate without paying more than a 
nominal initiation fee, and that a minimum 
price will be established for a mural painting. 
The tentative reported wage scale runs: $3.12 
per hour for directors (designers) ; $2.25 per 
hour for assistant mural artists; and $.50 per 
hour for “students.” 

Charter officers elected to the executive 
board are George Biddle, president; Rockwell 
Kent, lst vice president; William Gropper, 
2nd vice president; Hugo Gellert, member-at- 
large; Michael Lenson, chairman; and Stuy- 
vestant Van Veen, secretary. Other members 
of the board are: Maxwell Starr, Louis Fer- 
stadt, Lou Block, Burgoyne Diller, Anton Re- 
fregier, Daniel MacMorris, and Monty Lewis. 
Headquarters of the guild are located tem- 
porarily at the offices of the Scenic Artists 
of America, 251 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 








More Picassos for America 


Swelling the steady stream of paintings by 
Picasso that have been entering American 
museums recently are three presented to the 
Museum of Modern Art. A gift of six paint- 
ings, of which the other three are by Bon- 
nard, Derain and -Utrillo, has been made by 
one of the museum’s trustees. 

Most imposing of the Picasso works is La 
Coiffure, a 72 x 48 canvas, painted in 1905 
just prior to the artist’s cubist period. The 
other works by this artist are Seated Women 
and Guitar and Fruit. Maurice Utrillo’s 
Church in Provence; Pierre Bonnard’s Lunch- 
eon; and a Landscape by Derain complete the 
list. The paintings will be on _ exhibition 
through January. 
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Defying the Grave 


“Last WEEK I spent a day with my an- 
cestors,” wrote Dorothy Grafly of the Phila- 
delphia Record after viewing the 230 Colonial 
portraits assembled by the United States Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Committee for ex- 
hibition at the Corcoran Gallery of Art (Dec. 
15 issue of Art Dicest). 


“There was about the experience some- 
thing strangely moving, and strangely human, 
a throwing back of time to another era of 
troubled conditions when men were gathering 
for the Constitutional Convention of 1787 and 
for the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. No candid camera lurked in cor- 
ners to snap them unawares. When their pic- 
tures were taken, they knew it. Yet no mod- 
ern camera, however candid, could be more 
so than the brush of some of our early Amer- 
ican painters. 


“The display [arranged under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. McCook Knox] is more than an 
exhibition; it is an experience. As you move 
through the four galleries devoted to it you 
are surrounded by men, women and even 
children who held the thin thread of the 
country’s life in their hands. They had back- 
bone, those leaders of long ago. 

“In many of the portraits you can feel that 
backbone. In others there is a geniality, an 
inferred love of good living that strips the 
Sunday-school approach from history, warms 
the cockles of your heart, and leads you back 
into a world of ancestors as human and as fal- 
lible, perhaps, as the personages of our own 
day. 

“I doubt whether the camera, had there 
been one, could have perpetuated so con- 
vincingly the temper of the period. Stuart, 
for instance, brought to canvas the flush of 
human flesh. You feel the forms; they move, 
live, breathe. They tell you that a man liked 
his toddy; that he had unruly hair and the 
twinkle of a wit. And there are times when 
the mouth is sensuous, pleasure loving; while 
the eyes are keen and piercing, calculating 
and practical. 


“Standing before the fine dual portrait of 
Thomas Mifflin and his wife by John Single- 
ton Copley a gallery visitor irreverently re- 
marked: ‘Look at the old boy! I'll bet his 
wife had to dig him out of a tavern many a 
night.’ 

“Inelegant, and shocking, perhaps, to the 
first families of Philadelphia, but a tribute to 
the quality of life that, through art, defies the 
grave. 

“Character is the keynote of portraiture; 
character expressed in juicy fulness of forms 
and softening of outlines by Stuart; by hard, 
almost brittle craftsmanship in the work of 
Copley; by fine draughtsmanship in such por- 
traits as those of George Clymer, Jared Ing- 
ersoll and Mr. and Mrs. James Latimer by 
Charles Willson Peale. 

“The earlier the portrait the less the em- 
phasis on staging the figure. Simplicity is the 
keynote of the Peale Latimers, but even in 
those stern-visaged days painters yielded to 
the theatrical charm of textures as did Ben- 
jamin West when he painted his lavishly 
gowned portrait of Mrs. John Morgan. . . . 

“It is an exhibition that has its surprises. 
The signer, Francis Hopkinson, for instance, 
is revealed as artist in a self-portrait, and in 
a quaint study of his baby son. 

“Intimacy and formality thus rub elbows in 
an exhibition as rich in recognition of what 
men were as of what men did.” 

It is surprising, notes Miss Grafly, “that of 
the 56 signers of the Declaration 39 appear 
on canvas in the present exhibition. Of the 
40 signers of the Constitution, including the 
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Out for Repairs: STEPHEN ETNIER 


Etnier Buys and Paints an Island 


A MAN and his island, and the deep love he 
bears for a strip of earth lying between blue 
waters, is felt in the exhibition of recent can- 
vases by Stephen Etnier at the Milch Gal- 
leries, New York, until Jan. 22. Etnier and his 
wife cruised up and down the coast of Maine 
in their schooner until they spotted Gilbert 
Head, a deserted island (42 acres of it) not 
far from the mainland. That a new richness 
has since come into the painting of Etnier is 
evident in his canvases of life on the island. 

The sunny days so exuberantly described 
by the artist’s wife, Elizabeth Etnier, in her 
journal of Maine days On Gilbert Head, are 
reflected again in the views of the main house 
standing white qud strong against the sky, 


the boats being rolled up and down the long 
track by the dock and the strips of shining 
water and bright green grass. Small things 
that capture Etnier’s fancy are woven into 
pictures, such as the bird houses silhouetted 
against sky, the gold fish pool, a clump of 
grass growing from a rock, or his daughter’s 
dolls piled on the lawn. 


Like other American artists who utilize their 
friends in compositions, Etnier has placed his 
“week-end” guests in convenient positions for 
a picture. In these out-of-door scenes there is 
a note of happy genuineness similar to the 
comradeship reflected in Renoir’s Canoeists’ 
Breakfast. This spirit is especially felt in the 
freely brushed Clambake. 





secretary William Jackson, 32 make their 
bow. 

“That, 150 years after the signing of the 
Constitution, so many of those concerned in 
that momentous business sat for some artist 
of the day is both astonishing and provoca- 
tive. It leads one to wonder what sort of 
memorial show, based on effective personal- 
ities of our own day, can be staged, 150 years 
hence when some event, as momentous to our 
future as was that conclave a century and a 
half ago to our present, demands retrospective 
acknowledgment? Can we, of today, pass on 


so rich an art heritage? 

“Let us take pride in what was accom- 
plished 150 years ago in this country of ours, 
but let’s not forget that there will come an- 
other 150 years, and for what that can tell 
of the present we, alone, are responsible.” 


JOHN 


ASTON KNIGHT 


January 10th 


ONE EAST 57tH STREET, NEW YORK 


Mellon Ousts McAdoo 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, has announced that a portrait of 
Andrew W. Mellon, former Republican Secre- 
tary under Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, 
would displace that of Senator William G. 
McAdoo in the Secretary’s reception room. 
This has nothing to do with politics. The 
picture of Mr. McAdoo, who was Secretary 
in the Wilson administration, is doomed to 
transfer by an old custom under which every 
time a new picture is placed in the room the 
oldest one is removed. Mr. Mellon's children 
have promised to supply the picture. 

Mr. Morgenthau also said, according to 
the New York Times, that his attorneys have 
not decided whether to appeal a recent de- 
cision of the Board of Tax Appeals exoner- 
ating Mr. Mellon of income tax fraud charges. 
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Job: Witttam AUERBACH-LEVY 


Prairie Print Makers Pick Gift Print 


A PROFILE portrait of the hero of the Old 
Testament’s profound drama, Job, by William 
Auerbach-Levy, has been chosen as the gift 
etching for the 200 associate members of the 
Prairie Print Makers. In previous years the 
folléwing artists have been thus honored 
by the group: Birger Sandzen, Arthur W. Hall, 
Levon West, Ernest W. Watson, Lloyd C. 
Foltz, C. A. Seward. 

The Prairie Print Makers were organized in 
1931 with headquarters at Wichita, Kansas, 
for the dual purpose of furthering print mak- 
ing and encouraging print collecting. Its ac- 
tive membership, is restricted to active art- 
ists who must send only new works each year 
for the circulating exhibitions. Four groups of 
about 75 prints are in constant annual cir- 
culation for exhibitions. Associate members 
of the organization are interested in print 
collecting. 

William Auerbach-Levy is a New York artist 
well known for his portraits, particularly of 
such Bibical characters as Job. He was born 
in Russia in 1889 and received his artistic 
training in New York at the National Acad- 
emy of Design and in Paris at Julien’s. He 
has won a large number of prizes and fel- 


lowships in America. In 1931 and 1933 his 
prints were chosen for inclusion in the famous 
but now discontinued “Fifty Prints of the 
Year.” 


Students of North Carolina 


An elaborate open exhibition of art done 
by public school, high school and college 
students throughout North Carolina has been 
announced for March at the two colleges of 
the University of North Carolina. Conducted 
by the art department of the Women’s Col- 
lege at Greensboro, sponsoring the elemen- 
tary and junior high sections, and the Exten- 
sion Division of the University at Chapel 
Hill, sponsoring the Senior High and College 
groups, the exhibitions will be held at both 
institutions from March 6 to 21. 

A jury of out-of-state art authorities will 
select the entries and made first, second and 
honorable mention awards in four classes in 
six competitive levels. A entry fee of 50c will 
be charged. A prospectus containing rules 
for the exhibition may be had from the Art 
Exhibition Committee, Department of Art, 
Women’s College, U.N.C., Greensboro, N. C. 
The closing date for entries is Feb. 26. 





HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 
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LONDON 
35 OLD BOND ST. 


Wisconsin 


ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN and excellence in 
craftsmanship have been the primary objec- 
tives of the Wisconsin Society of Applied Arts 
since it was organized in 1916. In the 19th 
annual exhibition, held jointly during Decem- 
ber with the Milwaukee Printmakers at the 
Milwaukee Art Institute, originality and 
craftsmanship were in evidence as still the 
main pillars of the organization. 

These annuals have been a means of ac- 
quainting the public with the crafts of the 
state and sustaining interest in the society’s 
program. In the selection of the articles for 
exhibition the creative approach is essentially 
stressed. Technical skill alone, without design, 
form or color, is not enough to warrant the 
inclusion of an object. The society believes 
that as an increasing number of people are 
becoming interested in working with their 
hands, the responsibility for encouraging finer 
craftwork is important in the cultural devel- 
opment of the community. 


The comparatively new Milwaukee Print- 
makers, organized in 1935, did not offer a 
drab, inky social indictment of a chaotic age, 
but rather a virile commentary on every day 
life. The exhibition ran the black and white 
gamut from wood cuts to lithographs, giving 
a cross-section of the graphic arts in Wis- 
consin. In the Institute’s Bulletin, Harold R. 
Wilde briefly traced the popularity of prints: 
“Long before Gutenberg printed his first book 
from movable type, prints were the art in the 
homes of the less wealthy. Laymen in Eng- 
land and the Netherlands came in contact 
with the great art of the Italian masters and 
engravings of Mark Anthony were highly 
cherished by the collectors and the artists. 
To the detriment of quality the reproductive 
print soon replaced the real work of the art- 
ist. Only connoisseurs continued to collect 
and encourage etching and engraving. 


“Then a new and important movement de- 
veloped namely, art for the home as a neces- 
sity, not a luxury, and art for everyone in- 
stead of only a few. Prints of our present 
civilization should be of more interest than 
those of the past because the artist should 
profit by his labor and be encouraged to finer 
accomplishments. The artist is the discoverer 
of the visual world and wherever or whatever 
he selects for his world of beauty, he will 
enrich his fellowmen to new sensations in his 
everyday life.” 

The Milwaukee Art Institute purchase prizes 
went to Schomer Lichtner’s Market Woman, 
Santos Zingale’s Refugees, Howard Thomas’ 
Kinneckinnic Boat Builders, Donna Miller’s 
Weed Flowers, Alfred Sessler’s Up with the 
Big Top, Roderick Johnson’s Ginseng Field 
and Agnes Jessen’s Green Market. 

In the craft section purchase awards were 
given to a linen tablecloth by Ann Krasnan, 
a pewter plate by Kermit Seefeld, a white fruit 
bowl by James Achuff, a Persian blue bowl 
by Winifred Phillips and a gold-tooled hand- 
bound book by James Achuff. Awards of merit 
were awarded Ann Krasnan, Kermit Seefeld 
and Edwin Wickman. 


NEW WORKS 


VLAMINCK 


Through January 8, 1938 
LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 EAST 57th STREET « NEW YORK 
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Harlem’s Art Center 


Harwem’s first cultural center was opened 
Dec. 20 at the Harlem Community Art Cen- 
ter, 270 Lenox Ave., New York, with fanfare 
and speeches. The center, which is to be main- 
tained by the Harlem Citizens Sponsoring 
Committee in co-operation with the WPA 
Federal Art Project, intends to conduct classes 
as well as sponsor exhibitions. Opening the 
program is an exhibition of amateur and pro- 
fessional work by the Harlem Artists Guild. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in. accepting 
honorary membership in the Greater New 
York Citizens’ Sponsoring Committee for Fed- 
eral Art Centers, described the Harlem cen- 
ter as a “splendid enterprise,” that “should 
be of great value in helping to develop Ne- 
gro artists and significant Negro art.” 

A. Philip Randolph, international president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and chairman of the Harlem Citizens’ Spon- 
soring Committee, welcomed the audience, 
saying that the new plan sought to “evoke 
into flowering art forms of beauty and chal- 
lenge the latent gifts of talent, ability and 
genius, resident in adult and child alike. 

“The Negro people of Harlem look at art. 
They turn to culture. It is not the super- 
ficial striving for the unreal nor the unpur- 
poseful effort for an exotic creation. It is an 
attempt to express the inner spirit of the 
people in varied tangible art forms that be- 
speak a reality which is beautiful, instructive, 
inspirational and yet elusive. What does this 
call of the people to art mean? What is its 
deeper prophecy? Fundamentally, the real- 
ization of the expression of art is one of the 
earliest awakenings of human consciousness. 
It is one of the earliest assertations of the 
personality of the Negro people. In architec- 
ture, music and the crafts, the Negro people 
have given a natural expression to their ar- 
tistic impulse and yet this expression will and 
must undergo constant refinement through 
training and long experience in the struggle 
for expression. Art partakes of the quality of 
universality, and its appeal to mankind is not 
confined by the boundaries of time or the 
frontiers of races or climes. 

“Under the direction of Augusta Savage. 
eminent sculptor recently commissioned by 
the New York World Fair to make contri- 
butions for the Negro people to the fair, 
and other sincere and competent assistants, 
the Center bids fair to fulfill a social and 
artistic need of high promise.” 





Watercolors by Pousette-Dart 


At The Westchester County Center, Na- 
thaniel Pousette-Dart, artist and editor of 
the lively Art and Artists of Today, is hold- 
ing a one-man show of his recent water colors. 
Writing of the exhibition, Irma deB. Sompay- 
rac says: “In organizing his work the artist 
combines a sensitive pen and ink line with 
water color to emphasize his feeling. This 
combination gives a rare subtlety to his theme. 
It gives an elasticity disclosing a many-sided 
personality. 

“It is in his subtle symphonies of primeval 
forests that he strikes a thrilling note. From 
the rhythmic swishings of these leafy tangles 
there emerges a strange old-new feeling of 
things half-forgotten, an exquisite balance be- 
tween mystery and full revealment. Even this 
varied exhibition is only an octave on the 
keyboard of versatility in this artist’s person- 
ality. He has gone through successive stages 
of impressionism, cubism, and abstraction 
combining these in a crescendo of strength 
in his oils which somehow do not lose their 


aria of sensitivity. He is not afraid to be 
realistic.” 


Ist January, 1938 














Buddhist Shrine: 


Cuinese, Cra 600 A. D. (Marble) 


Protected the Gods of Ancient China 


TAKING an important place in rounding out 
sequence in the Chinese sculpture collection 
at the Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, is 
a newly acquired sculptured shrine front dated 
between the late sixth century and the T’ang 
period. The fragment, which measures rough- 
ly 27” x 24”, originally formed the front of a 
small shrine, or stupa, in which a second 
block, containing a Buddha image, fitted at 
the back. At one time the piece was furnished 
with double leaf doors which are now missing. 

The extreme exuberance of the design and 
the violent motion of the carved marble figures 
on the shrine attest to the Indian origin of 


Buddhism. Writhing dragons, threatening 
lions, and guardian figures flanking the ex- 
terior with muscles like modern wrestlers, all 
perform the important function of protecting 
the gods within the shrine from malignant 
spirits. Crowning the ogee arch is a milder 
note, a dancing figure which probably repre- 
sents the delights of the Buddhist paradise. 

Carved out of fine grey marble with sure, 
decisive chisel strokes by some master crafts- 
man, the fragment still retains a crisp vigor 
and pristine freshness that is often lost in 
other sculptures which have been polished 
with abrasives. 





Kate S. Buckingham 


Miss Kate S. BuckincHAM, distinguished 
patron of arts, whose father helped build 
Chicago, while she helped to beautify it, died 
on Dec. 14 at the age of 79. A regal figure 
with her hair worn still in a Queen Mary 
pompadour, Miss Buckingham was frequently 
seen at art and music functions, usually ac- 
companied by several of her young proteges. 

Probably Miss Buckingham’s outstanding 
gift to Chicago was the Buckingham Fountain, 
built in 1927 at the cost of $1,000,000 as a 
memorial to her brother Clarence, who died 
in 1913. Then with the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago acting as custodian she gave an addi- 
tional $300,000 so that the waters of the foun- 
tain might flow perpetually. As “godmother to 
the Institute,” Miss Buckingham made valuable 
contributions, including a collection of Chi- 
nese pottery and porcelains, an array of 
Chinese bronzes; a collection of early Japanese 
prints, said to be one of the most important 
in the world; a collection of etchings, three 


pieces of the Guelph Treasures, rare Italian 
silver and English lusterware. She built the 
Gothic Room in memory of her mother and 
the Jacobean Room in remembrance of her 
father. 

At her death Miss Buckingham was plan- 
ning still another gift to the city—a statue 
of Alexander Hamilton for the lakefront. 
Hamilton, she believed, had not been given 
sufficient recognition by the American people. 





H. S. Epe Lectures 1n New York: “Pic- 
tures are Like People” is the title of the 
lecture to be given by H. S. Ede, former cu- 
rator of the Tate Gallery in London, at the 
gallery of Mrs.-Cornelius J. Sullivan, 460 
Park Ave., New York, on the evening of Jan. 
10. Tickets ($2) may be had on applica- 
tion to Miss Mayer of the New School of So- 
cial Research, which is sponsoring the lec- 
ture. Ede, whose book on the sculptor Gau- 
dier-Brzeska called the Savage Messiah was 
a best seller, will also speak at the Colony 
Club and the Frick Collection. 


1S 





Winter Twilight: Maurice VLAMINCK 


Vilaminck Avoids That “Cold Cream Effect” 


A NEW SELECTION of Vlaminck’s moody and 
vigorously poetic canvases are on view at the 
Lilienfeld Galleries, New York, until Jan. 8. 
Two earlier canvases are added for compari- 
son. These two, gay in color and reminiscent 
of the blurred and slanting technique of Ceé- 
zanne, contrast with the heavy brush work 
and dramatic mood of the French painter’s 
latest work. 

A lone church steeple and house gabled 
against a darkened sky, bare branches brit- 
tling in the cold and wet, half-frozen snow 
mixed with muddy earth are the main sub- 
jects in Vlaminck’s work. Widely known as 
the “poet of bad weather,” he often uses sur- 
burban (or Christmas card) streets that dis- 
appear with the end of town. The windows 
and doors of the humble dwellings are black 
masses, and while the roofs hold the light of 
the snow the rest of the buildings are usually 
in shadow. 

Most of the critics were interested in Win- 
ter Twilight, a compelling and oddly designed 
snow scene, with a lone figure in the fore- 
ground. “Winter Twilight easily tops the ex- 
hibition and ranks with the outstanding can- 


vases by this lusty painter,” said Jerome 
Klein of the New York Post. “Avoiding that 
unhappy cold cream effect he sometimes gets 
with white pigment, Vlaminck has used gobs 
of yellowish paint in this bleak landscape. You 
can feel the weight of the overcast sky, and 
the snow is nice and dirty . . . There is no 
doubt about it, winter is this man’s season. 
But don’t insult him by calling him a snow 
painter!” 

“In some of the recent paintings,” wrote 
Edward Alden Jewell in the New York Times, 
“every brush stroke seems to have been called 
upon with a definite contributing purpose 
—an effect both in the large and in detail 
that is quite at variance with the more gouache 
earlier style.” 





Artists’ Concress Orricers: Stuart Davis 
was elected the new chairman of the Amer- 
ican Artists’ Congress at its closing session 
last month in New York. Mr. Weber, the re- 
tiring chairman was named honorary chair- 
man and Arthur Empage was elected execu- 
tive secretary, the post vacated by Mr. Davis. 
Lincoln Rotschild was named treasurer. 


WILDENSTEIN AND CO., Inc. 


PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


London 





Friends of Art 


As IF in answer to the increasing com- 
plaints of artists against the inadequacy of 
collector and museum support—and the need 
for permanent Government patronage—the 
entrance of contemporary native art into pub- 
lic institutions during the past three weeks 
has probably hit a five-year “high.” In many 
cases acquisitions were made through endow- 
ment funds, in others through the independent 
agency of private individuals who, because of 
a sincere interest in the welfare of the na- 
tion’s artists, have enlisted under the banner 
of “Friends of Art.” 


One of the most active of these private 
groups is the Friends of Art of Kansas City, 
organized not quite three years ago to rem- 
edy the one major weakness in the great Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery, the absence of 
contemporary art. The latest works of art to 
be ushered into the Nelson Gallery by the 
Friends are: The Blue Juggler, a painting in 
oil by Walt Kuhn (reproduced on the cover 
of the 15th February, 1937, issue of THE Art 
Dicest) ; Portrait Head, an oil by Alexander 
Brook, a reverse view of girl’s head done in 
the typical Brook style; and Endante Canta- 
bile, a sculptured figure by Wallace Rosen- 
bauer (reproduced on the cover of this issue). 
The Kuhn came from the Marie Harriman 
Galleries, the Brook from the Rehn Galleries, 
and the sculpture from the artist, who is in- 
structor of modeling and sculpture at the 
Kansas City Art Institute. 

Kansas City’s great art museum came into 
being through the public-minded bequest of 
the late William Rockhill Nelson, utilities mag- 
nate and owner of the Kansas City Star. 
Mr. Nelson’s interest was primarily with the 
old masters, and, influenced probably by the 
uncertainties of contemporary art values, he 
stipulated in his will that the funds he pro- 
vided could be applied only to the purchase 
of work by artists dead at least 30 years. To 
fill the gap and to satisfy the desire of Kan- 
sas City art lovers to see the work of living 
artists, the Friends of Art organized. 


Since then the society has been steadily in- 
creasing its membership, which started with 
175. The officers are D. L. James, president; 
Robert B. Fizzell, Ist vice-president; Mrs. 
Herbert V. Jones, 2nd vice-president; Mrs. 
Henry N. Ess, Jr., secretary; and Mrs. Frank 
I. Ridge, treasurer. Paul Gardner, director of 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, is also a 
member of the purchasing committee of the 
Friends | Art. 





Fathered the Skyscraper 


The designer of the first building ever to 
be termed a “skyscraper,” George B. Post, 
was honored last month by the American In- 
stitute of Architects onthe occasion of the 
100th anniversary of his birth. The St. Paul 
Building, erected in 1899 and still standing 
at Broadway and St. Ann Sireet, New York 
City, won the popular designation because it 
rose to the unprecedented height of 25 
stories. 

The structure was erected prior to the use 
of caisson underpinning and its foundation 
consists of a solid concrete “mat” upon which 
the building floats, with its weight distributed 
evenly over the lot. It was one of the first 
steel “cage” construction buildings, and super- 
ceded in this respect Post’s New York Pro- 
duce Exchange Building at the foot of Broad- 
way, which used the metal skeleton for the 
first time in 1879. This latter building, how- 
ever, constructed prior to the discovery of 
the Bessemer process, is made of cast iron 
verticals and wrought iron horizontals. 
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Off His Chest 


H. L. Enere, Chicago artist, after absorb- 
ing a “compendium of the news of the art 
world” for several weeks, could stand it no 
longer and, drawing upon the fantastic world 
of Lewis Carroll, wrote the following. letter 
to the editor of THe Art Dicest: 


“The Jabberwock prevailing in our Na- 
tional Art Exhibitions probably interests the 
average citizen not at all. If he runs into it 
on some curious ramble he enjoys a grand 
belly-laugh and consigns all artists to the 
local. limbo for unsound nuts. Perhaps five 
per cent are concerned and amazed at the 
nightmares the art wizards are extracting 
from Uncle Sam’s plug hat. They imagine 
suave, slithy Art Toves sitting aloof in fort- 
ress-like museums, where hand-picked juries 
put the vorpal screws to professional artists. 
They are sure there is much brillig laughter 
over unavailing screams and writhings. 


“They are told the WPA paints what it 
likes, usually dismal propaganda, and thinks 
it just ducky if nobody likes the stuff. It just 
couldn’t be good if anyone whinnied over it. 
Unintelligent propaganda too, because the 
absurd caricatures antagonize the subjective 
unfortunates as well as their sympathizers— 
no form of humanity gets too low to resent 
such slimy picturization of its distress. Pov- 
erty boasts a bitter pride that detests having 
its victims publicized as monsters without 
recognizable anatomy or features. The five 
per cent think these art maligners must live 
in a curious mental world created by a Lewis 
Carroll—Stalin complex. 


“This small but greatly bewildered group 
would like to know why Jabberwock became 
Dictator of Art. One replies that the Art 
Toves were annoyed with the smug compla- 
cencies of traditional art and welcomed World 
War aberrations. Soldiers had to wallow in 
muddy putrescence—the Toves choose to do 
likewise and found the stuff to their liking. 
They still wallow; have become addicts, and 
there is no hope for the brotherhood. 


“The disease courses downward as evi- 
denced by the awards at Carnegie, where an 
appalling mess was declared tops in esthetic 
achievement. Shades of Simian forebears— 
would you have tolerated this thing on your 
cavern walls? 


“The Chicago show follows submissively in 
the direction indicated by the Carnegie Toves 
and enshrines other varieties of muck for its 
public. The competent work in this exhibit, 
it is said, could be hung in one small gallery 
and the awards sent back to the shipping 
room. 


“Now, the Chicago Park District boasts that 
8,000 persons of all types attend their free 
art classes and adds that anyone can paint 
a good picture. Well, the Carnegie and Chi- 
cago Institute exhibitions offer little or noth- 
ing to gainsay that claim. In fact the Jabber- 
work awards indicate hearty approval if not 
co-operation. So the Chicago Park District 
plans a City-Wide-Park-Art-Exhibit for the 
spring of ’38, which they say, with reasonable 
assurance, will rival the present show at the 
Institute. The five per cent are not startled 
by this announcement as the esthetic source 
of the two exhibits appears to be identical. 

“The professional artist, rigorously trained 
in the institutions that now repudiate him, 
is compelled to teach rather than practice 
a discredited profession. He has the sadistic 
pleasure of watching inept students receive 
exhibition honors denied himself. It is a cock- 
eyed game where the callow student and rank 
amateur hold all the court cards and the artist 
gets the deuces—declared not at all wild by 
the dealer—Jabberwock, no less.” 


Ist January, 1938 








Empty: Cuartes A. AIKEN 


Paints the Peace of Rural Massachusetts 


SUMMER HEAT and quiet waters winding 
through green pastures bring an idyllic note 
to the work of Charles A. Aiken, exhibiting 
his paintings of rural Massachusetts at the 
Fifteen Gallery, New York, until Jan. 8. 
Aiken, generous in his use of greens, employs 
strong contrasts of deep shadows against yel- 
low-green sunlight that floods the canvas with 
spot-light intensity. 

Like other artists who have found a favor- 
ite spot to capture on patches of white the 


goodness of the earth, Aiken returns each year 
to his familiar haunts. Not obviously “pic- 
turesque,” he is content with trees and mea- 
dows and the gentle pastoral contentment 
found in certain sections of New England. 
In contrast to the vibrancy of Aiken’s summer 
greens is the study of an old weather-beaten 
house with its empty barns stretching out like 
gray box-cars. Aiken is also exhibiting a 
group of water colors and several soft-toned 
flower pieces. 





Tue Seconp Rococo: The early Victorian 
period, the ’50’s and the °60’s—known in 
Europe as the “Second Rococo”—is being 
given an airing at the M.-H. deYoung Me- 
morial Museum in San Francisco. There are, 
reports H. L. Dungan of the Oakland Tribune, 
“gifts for the personal use of the elegant lady 


“Market at Samaras” 


such as laces, shawls, jewelry, fans and para- 
sols; canes, pipes and snuff boxes for the 
gentlemen; embroideries and beaded pillows 
add a sentimental touch.” Most of the exhibits 
were exhumed from the commodious deYoung 
basement, where also reside in dusty grandeur 
many examples of the taxidermist’s art. 


by Henry Golden Dearth 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


THE MID-SEASON LULL is on in the galleries 
though a number of outstanding shows are 
scheduled to open early in January. On that 
calendar are such perennials as Georgia 
O'Keeffe at Alfred Steiglitz?’ An American 
Place; John Steuart Curry at the Walker 
Galleries; and Gifford Beal at the Kraushaar 
Gallery. Carroll Carstairs will open an im- 
portant Whistler exhibition of water colors 
and pastels on Jan. 10, and the Macbeth 
show of “The Eight of 1908” planned orig- 
inally for December opens with the new year. 
These are merely random samples of the ex- 
hibitions to be expected on the second leg 
of this active ’37-38 season. The harvest of 
previous gallery exhibitions was particularly 
heavy through the past month judging from 
Whitney, Metropolitan and other museum pur- 
chases, and though there is considerable talk 
going on about “recession” it seems a safe 
say that private buying, especially of the 
medium priced paintings, has held up very 
well. 


“Promise” in Gershwin’s Paintings 


Among the few “first” one-man shows, Al- 
fred Kraemer at the Midtown Gallery and 
Theodore Czebotar at the Walker Galleries 
commanded attention as did the memorial 
exhibition for George Gershwin at the Harri- 
man Galleries. 

The consensus on Gershwin’s work was fav- 
orable and, though critics saw the hand of 
an amateur in most of the paintings exhibited, 
there was general agreement that the artist 
was on his way toward an integrated expres- 
sion before his untimely death. Frank Crown- 
inshield, who has contributed several catalogue 
introductions this season—and they are in- 
variably excellent introductions—saw a _ kin- 
ship to Rouault in his work and quoted Gersh- 
win as once saying, “If I could only put 
Rouault into music!” 

The show revealed “more of promise than 
of noteworthy accomplishment,” to Edward 
Alden Jewell, of the Times, although, adds 
this critic, in some of the paintings “there is 
to be glimpsed an individual feeling for color 
values and the mediums employed.” 


Successful Debut By Kraemer 


Though Alfred Kraemer, still under 30, has 
been an exhibitor in the Midtown group shows 
for three years, his recent one-man show there 


Phlox & Zinnias: CaRLeE BLENNER 
Exhibited at Grand Central 





was his first in New York. Figures, portraits, 
seascapes and landscapes comprised the range 
of subject matter. A moodiness in the latter, 
expressed through deep color passages lifted 
them out of the matter of fact. A flower and 
a still life subject appeared to Carlyle Bur- 
rows, of the Herald Tribune, as the most ac- 
complished of the pictures, “fully developed in 
style, and deep and luminous in color.” 

The Times critic, Howard Devree, likewise 
terming the still lifes, “rich-toned,” found 
Kraemer “obviously interested in pigment 
and capable of pleasing qualities.” 


Out of Wisconsin 


Theodore Czebotar, presented at the Walker 
Galleries, is a young Wisconsin artist and 
foundry hand in his early twenties whose self- 
taught ability attracted the attention of John 
Steuart Curry. “An auspicious beginning,” 
wrote Devree of the Times. “He is already 
quite himself,” he added, “with considerable 
assurance and with a very real talent for 
organization and for holding his work to- 
gether by color relations. It is mostly light, 
open and sketchy work, his power of sug- 
gestion taking the place of any attempt to 
realize in detail.” 


Blenner Knows His Flowers 


One of the most handsome displays of 
flower paintings in some time appeared in 
the large Fifth Avenue galleries of the Grand 
Central Art Galleries. The paintings were by 
the veteran Carle J. Blenner, who, accord- 
ing to Melville Upton, Sun reviewer, “knows 
his flowers and knows his painter’s craft.” 
The show seemed like a complete illusion to 
the latter—transforming the brown old room 
where the Union Leaguers napped in former 
days into a conservatory—“with the difference 
of a far more knowing eye to color harmonies 
and the niceties of decorative design.” 

Their salient merit in the eyes of Royal 
Cortissoz, Herald Tribune critic, lay in “the 
manner in which the Pink and White Dog- 
wood, for example, or the Gladiolas and 
Petunias, live up to their titles. it is interest- 
ing to observe with what expressiveness. the 
artist models a flowers, not overdoing his task 
but contriving, nevertheless, to get a peculiarly 
convincing truth into his picture.” 


—And Ribak His Steel Towns 


A far, far cry from Carle Blenner’s decora- 
tive flower pieces were the industrial. land- 
scapes by Louis Ribak at the industrial- 
minded A. C. A. Gallery (which, in turn is 
a far cry from anything that was ever con- 
nected with the Union League Club). Jerome 
Klein, of the Post, was tempted to call one 
of Ribak’s industrial scenes a “Utrillo of the 
steel towns.” 

“Tt has the Utrillo fine grasp of locale,” 
wrote Klein, “minus the sweetness. Ribak does 
not place his figures. He observes them. They 
belong as naturally to Company Houses as 
sagging roofs and muddy roads. And although 
the Coal Breakers is deserted we know that 
it works. I think that is an important aspect 
of its artistic quality.” 


Two Print Makers 

The appearance of a woman etcher is always 
an event of interest and the dozen examples 
currently on view at the Argent Galleries re- 
veal Mary J. Coulter of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, an accomplished professional at the 
art. One of her prints has been taken into 
the Louvre, others in American museums, and 
her handling of the. needle shows an skilled 
technique. Most of the prints are of either 
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Faggots: THomMAs HANDFORTH 
Exhibited at Hudson D. Walker 


mission architecture in California or scenes in 
Hawaii. Quiet in mood, conservative in treat- 
ment, the majority of the plates, such as that 
of the San Buenaventura Mission doorway, re- 
produced, achieve a delicacy in rendering, 
that. seems to be the prerequisite of a good 
etching—that which distinguishes it from 
other print forms. 

Another print medium, lithography, was ably 
represented in an exhibition at the Hudson 
D. Walker Galleries by Thomas Handforth. 
With a frank assimilation of the rhythmic 
grace of Chinese art, Handforth displayed a 
group of old and new lithographs, a set of 
new etchings, and a single drawing. All are 
scenes of China where the artist has lived 
in recent years. Fluency is the word that de- 
scribes his stylized linear prints, whether he 
uses a thin, penciled line or the broad edge 
of the crayon. In the latter technique his use 
of a reverse white line within the forms be- 
comes highly effective as in such a print as 
Faggots, which is in a more broken rhythm 
than most of Handforth’s more decorative 
plates. 


Bullfighting Through Women’s Eyes 


The old Spanish sport of bullfighting pro- 
vided material for the two recent exhibitions. 
Angna Enters, who annually shows her draw- 
ings and water colors at the Newhouse Gal- 
leries, included a bullfight series in this year’s 
show which displayed remarkably deft tran- 
scriptions of the dance steps through which 
the toreador gracefully eggs the bull on to 
death and destruction. These drawings were 
only a minor part of her new show. Coinci- 
dent with the exhibition Miss Enters appeared 
as a dancer of top rank at the Alvin Theatre 
and as an adept autobiographer with the pub- 
lication of her First Person Plural, illustrated 
by the author. 

The other artist of the bullfight is Sybilla 
Mittell Weber, who exhibited a series of 
water colors at the Kleemann Galleries. These 
carried the spectator through one entire fight, 
step by step, from the gallant entrance in the 
arena of the bull to his desulutory exit at the 
end of a rope. The pass of the Cape, pass of 
the chest, pass of death, the pass of the 
Muleta, the final coup de grace, and other 
steps, are done with a zestful brush. 


The Panorama 
; Louise Nathalie Grace, socially prominent 
in New York, exhibited a set of decorative 
murals, which are to be installed in a home 
she is building at Tucson, Arizona, in the 
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galleries of the Maison Francais, Radio City. 
Flora and fauna of Arizona, with cacti and 
coyotes predominating, were adapted stylis- 
tically for subject matter. 

A paint medium not generally used, en- 
caustic, provided an interesting exhibit by 
Rifka Angel and her husband Milton Dou- 
that at the Findlay Galleries. By this method 
the artist applies colored wax with a hot iron 
to a panel and “irons out” the forms. Achiev- 
ing a subtle translucency of pigment, Miss 
Angel’s work showed expert ability to model 
in this seemingly difficult medium. 

“Competent and mellow, with suave brush- 
work, pleasing color and sure decoration” 
were the paintings in the first American show 
by Kanelba at the Reinhardt Galleries, accord- 
ing to Henry McBride, in the Sun. The theme 
of the show was children, of tender age, 
whose eyes “carry a reproachful look.” 

Louise Kutchen’s first show, held at the 
Morton Galleries impressed Howard Devree, 
of the Times. “A fluent handler of wash 
with a nice decorative sense and a taste for 
quiet color harmonies,” he said. 


Confidentially 


More than half (and there were more than 
a score) of the exotic French Canadian “pri- 
mitives” at the recent East River Gallery 
exhibition were sold . . . And speaking of 
sales, a number of contemporary American 
paintings are being quietly purchased in New 
York for two wealthy European collectors— 
for their investment value, too . . . A large 
scale revival of the old Art-Union idea is 
imminent. The new organization will be run 
for the benefit of young artists . . . Westport 
(Conn.) people, incensed over a proposed 
reservoir that would spoil Saugatuck valley 
scenery, protested with an art exhibition re- 
cently at Ferargil Galleries . . . Next Feb. 
15 will be the 25th anniversary of the fa- 
mous Armory Show. The Armory is still there 
at Lexington and 26th Street. Why not a 
celebration, an art show, and speeches by 
the “war horses” who staged it? . . . Ameri- 
can branches of two French art dealer firms 
have failed to reopen with exhibitions as yet 
this season . . . There is unprecedented ac- 
tivity in the antique silver field. The Cus- 
toms house reported recently that imports 
have been particularly heavy and dealers 
agree that it is the livest item in antiques. 
Two excellent silver exhibitions are current; 
one at Brooklyn Museum, another at the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York. Also, several 
new books are being published on silver. 


San Buenaventura: Mary J. CouLter 
At Argent Galleries 
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The Roman Wars: 


New Auction House to 


Tue Parke-Bernet GALLERIES, recently or- 
ganized to manage public sales of art and lit- 
erary property, have leased the first four 
floors of the Dobbs Building at 57th Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, and have sched- 
uled for their first sale the collection of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Jay F. Carlisle. The sale 
will begin Jan. 11, with one and two ses- 
sions each day, ending Jan. 15. The dispersal 
of the furniture and decorations will require 
five afternoon sessions; paintings and prints 
will constitute an evening session; and the 
first editions and other rare books will re- 
quire another evening session. 


Prominent in the Carlisle collections are 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton furni- 
ture, cabinet work of the Louis XV and 
Louis XVI periods, and Spanish and Italian 
painted furniture. An important group com- 
prises sporting paintings by Cottrell, Aiken, 
Pollard, Gooch, Wright and Shayer, comple- 
mented by fine sporting prints and New 
York views. In the silver section are Geor- 


Portrait of a Ruler: Cuinese PAINTING 
On Smtx, Mine (Carlisle Sale) 








FiemisH RENAISSANCE Tapestry, Circa 1600 


Hold First Sale 


gian pieces, together with the work of mod- 
ern silversmiths. Also featured are old Spode, 
Rockingham, Minton and Derby table services, 
Staffordshire figurines and decorations, and 
18th century Oriental Lowestoft. Other art 


property includes early American pressed 
glass, Renaissance tapestries, Chinese porce- 
lains, miniature furniture, small cabinet 


pieces and European textiles. 

The Dobbs Building, formerly the site of 
the old Vanderbilt chateau, provides excellent 
facilities for exhibitions and public sales, with 
two entrances, one at 742 Fifth Avenue and 
the other at 1 West 57th Street. The main 
floor, which will be used for exhibition rooms 
and the library, has an interior decorated in 
walnut paneling in Renaissance style. The 
sales room on the floor above is finished in 
cream-colored paneling in French 18th cen- 
tury style. The third and fourth floors, pat- 
terned after the second floor, will be used for 
exhibition purposes. There are 19 street dis- 
play windows, and each floor has 9,500 square 
feet of floor space. 


The officers of the firm are Hiram H. Parke, 
president; Otto Bernet, vice president; Arthur 
Swann, vice president and Edward W. Keyes, 
secretary and treasurer, all former officers in 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries. Also on the board of directors are Gus- 
tavus T. Kirby, Leslie A. Hyam, and Stanley 
Clarke. 


Introducing—John Smith 


Another Negro art “find” has been made 
this season in New York—John Smith, Green- 
wich Village janitor and spare-time sculptor, 
whose works were recently shown at the Down- 
town Gallery. Unlike John Edmondson, Nash- 
ville stone cutter whose work is called primi- 
tive and who was “introduced” by the Modern 
Museum, Smith sculpts in a naturalistic man- 
ner and uses his own people as subject matter. 
A long confinement in bed started him on the 
road to whittling and now, between tending 
Sheridan Square furnaces, he carves out por- 
trait heads that catch the spirit of his race. 

Miss Ronnie Elliott, former Village resident, 
was the first to recognize Smith’s untutored 
flair and since has “browbeaten” him into 
sticking to the art. His wife, wary of “clay 
images,” does not allow him to work on his 
figures at home and he has to do all his sculp- 
turing in his Village basement. Born in Nor- 
folk, Va., the artist is now 59 years old. 
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Enlarged Detail of Virgin and Child 
Statuette: French, 14th Century Ivory 


Minutely Great 


A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION of the close 
kinship between the so-called major and 
minor arts of the Medieval period is given 
in the exhibition of small Medieval art ob- 
jects current at the Walters Gallery of Art, 
Baltimore. The staff photographer, J. C. Christ- 
hilf, was called in to prove, more graphically 
than words, that such objects as a tiny carved 
ivory of the 14th century, disassociated only 
from its scale, can have the artistic excellence 
of a life-size sculpture in a Gothic 14th 
century portal arch. The detail reproduced 
above measures actually only two inches, yet 
enlarged photographically, it can easily pass 
as a life-size figure of the same period. 

The Walters collection of small Medieval 
objects has for a long time attracted the at- 
tention of scholars bent upon the more rig- 
orous activities of picking up this or that 
iconographical thread. The casual visitor, on 
the other hand, with an eye accustomed to 
monumentality, often passes over the artistic 
beauty of these works merely because of a 
prejudice against their dimension. Therefore 
Miss Dorothy Miner, of the museum staff, as- 
sembled 20 objects—chalices, statuettes, il- 
luminated manuscripts, gold work, and other 
classifications—and displayed them beside 
photographic enlargement of details (16” x 
18”) which, by means of light, or angle of the 
shot, intercepted a texture here, or a mood 
there—some one feature which establishes the 
dimensionally minor art object as a qualita- 
tively major work. 


This qualitative kinship was achieved by 
the unknown Medieval artists unconsciously. 
There was a oneness of purpose for all art, 
large or small, that was totally unrelated to 
size, the aim to aid the worship of God. 
Whether the figure was a large Virgin and 
Child attached to a Cathedral or a tiny ivory 
that slipped easily into a traveling satchel, 
since the purpose was the same, its artistic 
execution partook often of equal excellence. 

“It might be unfair,” the gallery announces, 
“to throw up to such size the details of things 
conceived and worked somewhat minutely. 
However, one of the most striking results of 
these magnified studies is the revelation of 
power and rich feeling inherent in objects 
so undramatic in scale. Enlarged as much as 
one hundred times, in such cases, these paint- 
ings and sculptures display none of the ten- 
tativeness and pettiness usual in small scale 
work. In their astonishing vigor and assur- 
ance they have the monumentality of mural 
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paintings and architectural sculpture. A lit- 
tle ivory apostle, four inches high expands 
to the plastic form of some south French por- 
tal figure. Details from an eighth century 
enamel processional cross are execuied with 
such sweeping strength as if it were to be 
spread upon a broad surface wall.” 

The photographic trompe Jloeil provides 
thus a novel tool to appreciation. 





The Women’s Annual 


Tue 47TH ANNUAL of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Painters and Sculptors will 
open at the American Fine Arts Building, 
New York, on Jan. 4 and will continue 
through Jan. 21. Twelve cash awards amount- 
ing to $1,500 will be announced by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on Tuesday 
morning, Jan. 4, at 9 o’clock over the WJZ 
red network. A popular prize will be awarded 
after counting the ballots cast by visitors who 
can thus express their approval or disapproval 
of the jury’s awards. 

In two years the Association, which now 
numbers 800 members resident in 46 states 
and Canada, will celebrate the 50th birthday 
of its founding. It first came into being in 
1889 when votes for women were still a dream 
and “the sheltered life” held sway, and among 
the many activities considered taboo for 
“ladies” was that of being an artist. Credit 
is given the little group of five women artists 
who, firm in their conviction that woman de- 
served her place in the arts, met one after- 
noon at tea and planned a club for women 
artists, out of which the present Association 
grew. A large number of gifted members 
eager to support the “cause” quickly joined 
the ranks. 

Five years ago the Association had _pro- 
gressed to the point where a clubhouse was 
needed. As proof that these women are good 
“business men,” the property which they 
bought in the East Sixties was sold later at 
double the purchase price. The profit realized 
has enabled the Association to establish the 
attractive, spacious 57th Street Argent Gallery 
which is its present home. The annual exhibi- 
tion, even though rigorously judged by a stern 
jury, is too large for the Argent Gallery’s 

more intimate dimensions, and is each year 
held in the historic American Fine Arts Build- 
ing. 

Winners of the prize awards will be an- 
nounced in the next issue of THE Art Dicest. 


Young Woman: Vivian LusH 
In National Women’s Show 
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ATAUCTION 
Original 
Currier & Ives 


Lithographs 


THE PROPERTY OF 


DAVID STERNS, Esa. 
PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 


TOGETHER WITH SELECTIONS 
FROM OTHER SOURCES 


Exhibition: 


Sunday, January 9th 
(From 2 P. M. to 5 P. M.) 
And Continuing Daily Until 
Time of Sale 
(From 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.) 


Sale: 


Thursday Eve., January 13th 
AT 8 P. M. 


PLAZA 


ART GALLERIES 


INC. 


9 East 59th Street 


NEW YORK 


Auctioneers: 
E. P. & W. H. O'Reilly 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 


@ Now is the time to plan your ad- 
vertising campaign for your summer 
school. Directors will gain much by 
using well planned advertisements in 
the advertising columns of THE ART 
Dicest (circulation more than 12,200). 


The ART DIGEST 


(The Art School Directory) 
116 EAST 59th ST. e NEW YORK 


REWARD 


For return of two African Wood Statuettes 
taken from automobile in Boston in November. 
Carving of Negro woman about eighteen inches 
high cut off at waistline. Negro boy about 
fourteen inches high. 


Joseph E. Fellows, 141 Milk St., Boston 
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Portrait of Marcel Duchamp: 
DanreEL MacMorris 


Marcel Duchamp’s 
“Frankenstein” 


A picture which has turned “Frankenstein” 
on its own creator has been the ironic fate 
of modern art’s most famous canvas. In the 
twenty years since Marcel Duchamp’s Nude 
Descending the Stairs clattered robot-like 
down its painted stairs, out of its two-dimen- 
sional prison, to become a world symbol of 
the rhythm of kinetics, Duchamp has become 
in his own words, “only a shadowy figure be- 
hind the reality of. that painting.” 

Last summer while Duchamp was living in 
a studio in Carnegie Hall, New York, he 
admitted this fate to a fellow tenant, Daniel 
MacMorris, and the latter did his best to rec- 
tify the situation. He painted a portrait of 
Duchamp, strong and clear, and in the back- 
ground he placed a detail of the haunting pic- 
ture, making it the “shadowy figure.” He 
found Duchamp an interesting sitter and from 
him he got the “inside” story of The Nude. 
The portrait is on exhibition at the Kansas 
City Art Institute, while MacMorris’ story is 
related in the Kansas City Star. 


“Duchamp’s great contribution,” writes 
MacMorris, “was his audacity in indicating 
motion with static forms. This demonstration 
leavened the entire world of art. The earlier 
expressionists had awakened form feeling; 
the cubists stirred the intellect; but the Nude 
Descending the Stairs awakened the eye.” 
Heretofore, he adds, the static was the only 
measure of rhythm, and with the motion pic- 
tures came a new element known as kinetics 
—the appearance of motion. 

“Is The Nude a painting?” MacMorris in- 
quired of its artist. 

“No,” was the reply, “it is an organization 
of kinetic elements, “an expression of time 
and space through the abstract expression of 
motion. A painting is necessarily a juxtaposi- 
tion of two or more colors on a surface. I 
purposely restricted The Nude to wood color- 
ings so that the question of painting, per se, 
might not be raised.” 

“Do you consider this picture one of your 


early laboratory experiments or a complete 
thought,” was MacMorris’ next question. 

“As a conservative artist,” came the reply, 
“I am so often suiprised when people ask me 
this question. It certainly is a complete thought, 
and that thought is simply a design whose 
forms give, through variation and repetition, 
the sensation of motion.” 

MacMorris asked, “Besides the general mis- 
understanding of The Nude, what has been 
its greatest criticism?” Duchamp’s answer 
calls for a re-writing of several books on art 
appreciation: 

“The one true criticism which might be ap- 
plicable to this picture, as in the case of 
many modern works, is that its designs form 
an arbitrary pattern which is apt to be con- 
sidered for its own beauty, forgetting the mes- 
sage of movement it conveys. 

“There are, I admit, many other patterns 
by which this idea could be expressed. Art 
would be a poor muse if there were not. 
But remember, when we consider the motion 
of form through space in a given time, we 
enter the realm of geometry and mathematics, 
just as we do when we build a machine for 
that purpose . . . Now if I show the ascent of 
an airplane or a liner plunging through the 
sea, I try to show what they do, not what they 
are. I don’t make still life pictures of them. 

“When the vision of ‘The Nude’ flashed up- 
on me I knew it would break forever the en- 
slaving chains of naturalism. Technically it 
was well painted. But when I sent it to the 
Salon des Independents, they all threw a fit.” 
It was too much for the arch-revolutionists. 

However, in two weeks in America 80,000 
persons viewed the picture—an all-time record 
—and today its fame has dimmed but little 
as it reposes in a private California collection. 

Today, according to MacMorris, Duchamp 
at 51 is no longer a painter, preferring in- 
stead to work with such materials as glass 
and steel. 





Miss Howland’s New Muse 


Isabella Howland, first known as a painter, 
is being introduced as a sculptor by the Down- 
town Gallery, New York, in an exhibition of 
“Twenty-five Heads,” which remains until 
Jan. 22. These small caricature portraits of 
people in New York public life and the art 
world are not bitter. The sculptor has ob- 
served her models with kindly humor, a witty 
understanding of character. 

Some of the heads are electroplated; others 
are patined in the colors Miss Howland con- 
siders suitable to give the effect of animation 
and aliveness. Among those portrayed are 
Mayor La Guardia, Thomas Dewey, Stieglitz, 
Marin, O’Keeffe, Karfiol, Kuniyoshi, Laurent, 
Wheeler, Ganso, the late Arnold Wiltz, and 
the artist herself. Miss Howland’s departure 
from painting was almost accidental, starting 
in a playful mood which later turned to a 
serious devotion for modeling. 





A Century of French Art 


Nearly 100 years of French art are traced 
in the show “Pissarro to Utrillo,” a group of 
20 pictures by 20 artists at the Perls Galleries, 
New York, during January. Oils, lithographs, 
water colors and drawings form a fairly com- 
plete roster of the best-known artists working 
in Paris during the last century. 

Headed by Constantin Guy (born in 1805), 
the show closes with Dietz Edzard, born in 
1893 and still painting. The list contains Pis- 
sarro, Degas, Cézanne, Renoir, Gauguin, Fo- 


rain, Toulouse-Lautrec, Marquet, Vlaminck, 
Othon Friesz, Derain, Dufy, Picasso, Utrillo, 


Marie Laurencin, Pascin and De Chirico. 
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Artists Congress 


[Continued from page 5] 
itself with the C.1.0.); and the National Ne- 
gro Congress. He spoke of plans for a large 
Cultural Convention to be held next month 
in Chicago revolving around the Federal Art 
Project, and urged the artists to bend every 
effort to push the bill at that time. “The 
nation,” Evergood said, “is desperately in 
need of legislation to assure the permanency 
of this (Federal Art Project) culture—leg- 
islation which will make American culture a 
permanent impulse in the nerve center of its 
government—a Permanent Bureau of Fine 
Arts which will include in its make-up the 
whole WPA Projects as they stand today 
with the additions of artists who need work.” 
“Bui,” he emphasized, “a Bureau divorced 
from relief.” 

“It is being handed to you on a platter,” 

cried Evergood, “it is yours to take.” 
- Calling for the need of more liberal govern- 
ment representatives, George Biddle sounded 
the political note of the evening. Then the 
need for political participation was taken up 
in a message from the exiled Thomas Mann, 
voiced in person by his daughter, Ericka 
Mann. “The opinion that the intellectual and 
cultural issues of today,” Miss Mann read, 
“can no longer be separated from the political 
issues, and that, in the present situation, the 
individual must openly and definitely state his 
position on the entire problem of man and his 
relation to humanity—this belief has for a 
long time guided my life and thought.” 

The content of nearly every speech sup- 
ported Mann’s dictum that the artist must 
“openly and definitely state his position.” 
Never was it unequivocal and as one after the 
other harangued Hitler, Japanese aggression, 
or capitalism, the spectator saw a new 1937- 
model artist emerging from the ivory-tower 
Bohemianism of an earlier generation—a po- 
litical partisan, an economic realist of today. 
Capping the progression was Rockwell Kent’s 
plea “Why not try artists,” with the specific 
suggestion that he himself be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The closed sessions, tied more directly into 
problems. On the matter of art patronage, 
Paul Burlin called for a deflection “in our di- 
rection” of a reasonable and just portion of 
the funds of the richest American museum, 
the Metropolitan, and went into a detailed 
analysis of the museum’s “timorous” purchas- 
ing policy, dominated, he said by “standard- 
ization and char-r-m.” 

Holger Cahill, national director of W.P.A. 
Federal Art Projects, outlining the scope and 
purpose of his federal activity, coined a 
trenchant expression to describe the develop- 
ment his organization is fighting. Taking a 
metaphor from the nation’s land problem, 
Cahill termed the drift of artists from their 
home environment to large and strange met- 
ropolitan centers, a “cultural erosion” which 
the Project has basically tried to correct. 
“Cultural development through community 
participation” is, he said, the aim of the 
establishment of 47 community art centers. 
_ Though less exciting than the First Amer- 
ican Artists’ Congress, the Second Congress, 
nearly two years later, indicated that there 

ill be no change in its left-wing, propa- 
gandic position. At no session, nor at any time 
did the Congress undertake a pronouncement 
on aesthetic issues of the day. Substituting 
Political for moral passion, the Congress 
harked back, strangely, to the days of John 
Ruskin and his Unto This Last—a plea for a 

Ppier environment for the artist with the 
inference that then, and only then, can we 
have a higher culture. 
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Baptism of Christ: Martin ScHoncaver (Before 1440-1491) 








Carrington’s “Print Lover’s Hundred” 


“To HAVE KNOWN the best, and to have 
know it as the best, is,” J. W. Mackail once 
concluded, “success in life.” The thought has 
a number of applications in the varied de- 
partments of life, but it has been aptly car- 
ried over to print collecting in the dedication 
of the second series of Knoedler & Company’s 
A Print-Lover’s Hundred. Through the holiday 
period the galleries exhibited a garland of 
print flowers, plucked by Fitzroy Carring- 
ton, assisted by Coe Kerr from six centuries 
of artistic production and presented them, a 
round hundred, as the best. 

The measure of any print collection is the 
collector’s own desires and to presume that 
any one taste is final for all others would 
invite the worst of all happenings—the de- 
cline of the exercise of taste. However, the 
anthology is the opinion of an expert and 
provides a spirited challenge to the expert 
and layman alike to match this hundred with 
any other of his own choosing. 

The well-known and universally loved prints 
of the ages are, of course, the least chal- 
lenging to select. Rembrandt’s “Hundred 
Guilder Print,” his Three Trees; Diirer’s es- 
say on humoral pathology, Melancholia, his 
St. Jerome in his Study; Forain’s L’Implora- 
tion a Lourdes; Haden’s rich Sunset in Ire- 
land; Cameron's Cannongate, Tolbooth; Hol- 
bein’s Dance of Death, a few prints from 
Goya’s Los Capriccos;—all are candidates 
for Everyman’s collection. In the lesser known 
selections runs the main interest. 

Which Americans? A Print-Lover’s Hundred 
names Frank Benson’s Mallards at Evening 
and John Taylor Arms’ Gloria and, of course, 
Whistler. Among the Frenchmen, and testi- 
fying to his growing popularity, are three 
prints by the 17th century Jacques Callot, in- 
cluding that study in human stalagmites and 
stalactites entitled Hangman’s Oak. Nicho- 
las DeLaunay is chosen for three contribu- 
tions—elaborate engravings of the rococo days 
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of daintiness. The great lithograph technician, 
Isabey, is represented by two prints. Five of 
Forain’s acidic prints are included. 

Next in number to Rembrandt, who is rep- 
resented by 11, is Whistler with nine etch- 
ings. Each of Great Britain’s contemporary 
quartet, Cameron, Bone, McBey, and Brock- 
hurst is included, and, of its past artists, the 
engravers and mezzotinters predominate. Of 
the French moderns only Degas is present. 
Examples from Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden (Zorn) complete the list of coun- 
tries. The catalogue is fully illustrated and 
is embellished with quotations from famous 
print experts. 





New Paint Pusications: Kennedy & Com- 
pany, New York, announce the publication 
of new prints by three of America’s leading 
etchers—Arc-Welders, a drypoint by Martin 
Lewis; Approaching Storm, Manhattan, a dry 
point by Armin Landeck; and Gloria, an 
etching by John Taylor Arms. 


Banishing Banality 

Popucarizinc the fine print requires “mak- 
ing haste slowly,” according to the report 
issued by the American Artists Group, a print 
makers’ co-operative marketing organization. 
Since its establishment in 1935 more than 
two and one half million persons have received 
these artists’ print reproductions issued as 
Christmas cards; 760 exhibitions of original 
prints have been held in more than 100 large 
cities and viewed by a half million persons; 
and several original unsigned and unlimited 
prints, selling at $2.75 each have reached a 
sales volume of more than 500. One print, a 
lithograph, reached the top sales volume for 
one print, a thousand proofs. 

Striving to reach the vast public which is 
not served by any existing art selling or ex- 
hibiting agency—the “man in the street”— 
the 88 artist-members are endeavoring to re- 
store the fine print to the popularity it en- 
joyed during the 350 years when masters such 
as Diirer, Rembrandt, Goya, Hogarth, Dau- 
mier and others published unsigned prints 
in relatively unlimited editions for very low 
prices. “We believe,” writes Samuel Golden, 
executive director, “that there is a place for 
both the arbitrarily limited, signed edition, 
and for the unsigned and relatively unlim- 
ited edition. The former is a legitimate col- 
lector’s item, a luxury article. 

“The unsigned proof fulfills the true func- 
tions of a fine print, the multiplication of 
originals toward a greater dissemination of 
culture and beauty.” In support of this posi- 
tion Mr. Golden quotes Carl Zigrosser in his 
monograph, Fine Prints, Old & New, in which 
the author asks, “Would it not be wiser to try 
to inculcate in the public sounder criteria for 
judging quality than the presence or absence 
of a pencil signature, to give them the idea of 
actually looking at the print, no matter what 
its source.” 

The rigorous yardstick of commercial mass 
sales has been applied to the results of the 
group. While the Christmas card sales have 
totaled an enormous figure, the report points 
out that the sales per card averaged only 
7,667 and that no commercial greeting card 
company will handle an individual item that 
could not promise a sale of 100,000. “The 
difference between these two figures,” Mr. 
Golden adds, “is the measure of our com- 
mercial failure.” 

A determination to continue its effort to 
reach a greater public by widening “the neck 
of the bottle through which art flows,” is 
expressed in the report, with a faith that there 
are many lay persons each year, who seeing 
the original prints and the Christmas cards 
will be moved to seek a closer contact with 
art. “There are many,” concludes Mr. Golden, 
“who will never again countenance banality.” 


L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris: CHarLeEs MERyon (1821-1868) 
Included in “Print Lover’s Hundred” 
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Central Park Winter—The Skating Pond: Currier & Ives 


Currier & Ives Lithographs at Auction 


Tue Praza Art GALLertEs, New York, will 
offer for sale at auction on Thursday evening, 
Jan. 13, an important group of Currier & Ives 
lithographs from the collection of David Sterns 
of Plattsburg, together with selections from 
other sources. There are many large folios, 
such as New England Winter Scenes, Winter 
Morning—Feeding the Chickens, Central Park 
Winter—The Skating Pond, and American 
Forest Scene—Maple Sugaring. An unusual 
large folio which is rarely offered at auction 
is Trolling for Blue Fish, in brilliant coloring. 
One of A. F. Tait’s masterpieces, The Home 


of the Deer, may also be found in the sale. 

Two lithographs by F. Heppenheimer, done 
on stone by the famous Louis Maurer, which 
have been found at auction only once in the 
past, are The Cares of a Family and The 
Rising Family. Another rare print by Currier 
& Ives is Lightning Express Trains. Other 
large folios of interest are American Hunting 
Scenes—A Good Chance and Pigeon Shooting. 

Among the numerous small folios are winter 
scenes, sporting subjects and rural scenes, 
which are always in favor with the Currier & 
Ives collector. 





Legros Centenary 


EVER READY to welcome a centenary as an 
occasion for drawing print treasures from its 
voluminous portfolios and displaying them to 
the public, the New York Public Library is 
holding an exhibition in commemoration of 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of Alphonse 
Legros. Etchings, lithographs, mezzotints and 
drawings reveal the artistic stature of this 
Frenchman, who settled in England early in 
life. Campbell Dodgson says that Legros was 
“one of the very great painter-etchers of the 
19th century, a man of cultivated and disci- 
plined taste and high ideals, a reverent stu- 
dent of the great art of the past, and a crea- 
tor of a great art himself.” 

Legros’ technique varies greatly, writes 
Frank Weitenkampf in the library’s catalogue. 
In some of his earlier work the lines are 
harsh, rigid, even brittle, the cross-hatching 
scratchy; in others he uses shading in parallel 
uncrossed lines, as did the engravers of the 
Mantegna school. 

“In his subjects,” continues Mr. Weiten- 
kampf, “there is found the same variety as in 
his moods and his technique. In the beginning 
he was drawn to the weird, the uncanny, and 
we get the Poe illustrations, which somehow 
Seem somewhat obvious melodrama, not too 
vigorously expressed, despite the vigorous but 
stiff and unyielding lines. In his Spanish 
church subjects the sternness and seriousness 
of attitude, and the harshness of line are still 
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felt, but the technique seems more controlled, 
the outlook more self-contained. Then came 
his plates showing his sympathy for the poor, 
linked sometimes to a touch of the macabre.” 

Remembering that “every landscape is a 
condition of the soul,” Mr. Weitenkampf 
points out that: “Before nature Legros can 
be poetic, idyllic, as in his silvery brookside 
scenes; airy, sunny, with a breath of spring, 
or he can extract from it the dramatic ele- 
ment of human significance.” 

Not all of the artist's work is on the same 
level. “He may sometimes be weak, he may 
‘shuffle’ at times, in his progress. He some- 
times fussed over his plates, through dis- 
satisfaction with results, multiplying states 
or so changing the composition that the ini- 
tial appearance of the plate is hardly recog- 
nizable. But he never lost his artistic integrity. 
He went his own way. One finds no compro- 
mise in his work, no attempt to win popular 
fancy, no lowering of artistic sincerity. He in- 
dulged in no clever tricks of technique.” 
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AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON 
GALLERIES - INC 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, President] 








Public Sales 
Friday Evening 
January 14th 








@ Promptly at 8:15 o'clock 


FINE 
PAINTINGS 


AMERICAN © ITALIAN 
FRENCH * DUTCH « FLEMISH 
GERMAN « ENGLISH 
PROPERTY OF 


EDWIN A. SHEWAN 
EDWARD L. YOUNG 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


SOLD BY THEIR ORDER 
AND PROPERTY OF 


FERARGIL GALLERIES, INC 


SOLD BY ORDER OF 


FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 
@ At about 9:30 o'clock 
pac el cta ll sete inne dl te lta moctte i 


ANCIENT 
CHINESE 


SCULPTURES 
IN CARVED WOOD & BRONZE 


THE RENOWNED COLLECTION OF 


EDWIN D. KRENN 


SOLD BY HIS ORDER 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 25c 


@ Both collections will 
be on exhibition begin- 
ning January 8Sth. 








30 East Fifty-Seventh Street 
New York 


SCHAEFFER 
GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 
by 
OLD MASTERS 


61 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


VALENTINE 
GALLERIES 
MODERN 
ART 


16 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





CONTEMPORARY 
AR T Ss 38 w. 57th St., N. Y. 


LIZA MONK ISKANTOR 
until January 15 January 10 to 29 


GROUP EXHIBITIONS 


Watercolors of New England 


AMORY HOOPER 


JANUARY 3-15 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 





BELMONT GALLERIES, Inc. 


Parintincs By 
Oxtp Masters or ALL ScHooLs 
MUSEUM EXAMPLES 


DECORATIVE WORKS of ART 
26 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 





Tue Art Dicest offers a wide market for 
Old and Modern Prints. For advertising rates 
address: 116 East 59th Street, New York City. 
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NisHIMURA SHIGENAGA (1697-1756) 


Hand Colored 


A RARE FoRM of Japanese prints, those pro- 
duced before color was applied by the wood- 
block process and therefore hand-colored, 
have been placed on exhibition at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. All of the prints are 
from the Institute’s Clarence Buckingham Col- 
lection, one of the richest in the world in this 
phase of Oriental prints. The collection was 
developed as a memorial to her brother by 
the late Kate S. Buckingham, whose death is 
reported elsewhere in this issue. 

Included in the display is an example by 
the father of the Japanese print, Hishikawa 
Moronobu (1625-95) showing the hero Yoshi- 
tsune serenading the lady Joruri. It is printed 
entirely in black and is delicately hand col- 
ored in pale yellow-orange, called tan, red 
oxide of lead, light blue and green. It was 
Moronobu who first conceived the idea of 
using the woodcut to make pictures of the 
transient, or “floating” world, and he is 
classed with Sukenobu, Norishige, Kiyonobu, 
Kiyomasu, and Okumura Masanobu, as the 
primitives of the Ukiyo-ye school. 

Noted generally for their vigorous linear 
curves and boldness of execution, the early 
hand-colored prints were mostly of figures 
(usually actors) and not until later did land- 
scape become a general theme. The pigments 
were vegetable dyes and sometimes the black 
portions were intensified by brushing over 
with a black lacquer. About 1714 Masanobu 
developed the perfected Japanese print where- 
in the color is applied by a series of wood 
blocks, and as this technical refinement came 
into general use the Japanese print took on a 
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quality of elegance lacking in the earlier ex- 
amples. 

Nishimura Shigenaga (1697-1756) made sev- 
eral small landscapes of which two incomplete 
series are included in the present display. 
In the scene reproduced, the artist pictures 
one of the “Eight Views of Omi,” this one 
representing Ishiyama temple under a full 
moon. It was Shigenaga who was responsible 
for the training of the greatest and best known 
of all the artists of Japanese print, Suzuki 
Harunobu. 





Fowler’s First Year 


The December number of the Print Col- 
lector’s Quarterly, with which the magazine 
rounds out its first year under Alfred Fowler's 
direction, carries appeal for all types of print 
lovers. Hendrik Willem Van Loon heads the 
list of contributors with “A Word of Cheer 
for Those Who Love the Fine Arts.” Harold 
J. Baily writes an article on “Blampied: Art- 
ist and Philosopher;” and David Strang 
writes on “The Etchings of William Strang.” 
A short article on “Coloured Woodcuts” by 
Luigi Servolini, and a checklist of his own 
prints by Arthur Heintzleman complete the 
main features of the text. 

The editor’s selection of “Prints of To- 
day,” a regular feature of the Quarterly now, 
includes, in the December issue: Gloria Ec- 
clesiae Antiquae, etching, by John Taylor 
Arms; Tenth Month, Second, litho., by Al- 
bert W. Barker; Companions, etching, by 
Mildred Bryant Brooks; Santa Catauna, aqua., 
by Charles M. Capps; Chanctonbury Ring, 
wood-eng., by Beatrice M. Christy; Fish 
Broker, aqua., by F. K. Detwiller; A Young 
Chinaman, dry-pt., by A. Hugh Fisher; The 
Wanderer, litho., by Thomas Handforth; Noc- 
turne, mezzo., by Morris Henry Hobbs; Deep 
South, dry-pt., by Alfred Hutty; Arc Welders, 
etch., by Martin Lewis; Irresistable Force, 
wood-eng., by Leo J. Meissner; Malcolm C. 
Salaman, dry-pt., by Percy Smith; Dominique, 
litho., by Agnes Tait; Fawn, dry-pt., by Rod- 
ney Thomson; and Two Trees, etch., by R. 
W. Woiceske. 





Laguna Beach Print Show 


The Print Show, open to all artists, origi- 
nally scheduled for January at the gallery of 
the Laguna Beach Art Association, Califor- 
nia, has béen postponed to February. Four 
cash prizes totalling $100 and two purchase 
prizes of $50 and $25 each will be awarded by 
a jury composed of Jean Charlot, Arthur Mil- 
lier, and Miss Jean Goodwin or Paul Land- 
acre. 

The final date for arrival of prints is Jan. 29. 
All print media and drawings will be eligible. 
For information address: Jean Swiggett, 
chairman, Laguna Beach Art Association. 





A Horse For THE “Patace”: A one-quarter 
life size bronze statue of Suffolk Punch, cham- 
pion stallion of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, was recently purchased by 
Harry K. G. Williams, a native San Franciscan 
now residing in Paris. Latest reports are that 
Suffolk Punch is on the high seas bound for 
the Mildred A. Williams Collection of the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
The statue is plated with gold and ornamented 
with, lapis-lazuli and onyx. Following in their 
gracious tradition, the newspapers failed to 
give the name of the sculptor. 
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/ The Field of American Art Education 





N. Y. U. Expands 


New York University has purchased the 
five-story residence of the late Paul M. War- 
burg at 17 East Eightieth Street, New York, 
to house an institute of fine arts comparable 
to similar developments connected with the 
University of London, the Sorbonne and the 
German Institute of Art History in Florence. 
The building, which will be ready for its 
new function next fall, will not only in- 
clude a well appointed fine arts library but 
will serve as headquarters for the institute, the 
program of which affords instruction to stu- 
dents who plan to become scholars, teachers 
and museum workers. It will also provide ex- 
tensive opportunities for research, investiga- 
tion and publication in art and archaeology. 

New York offers the greatest opportunity 
for the study of fine arts in America, and the 
new center is conveniently situated near the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, where more 
than 40 courses are now given each year by 
the staff of New York University and where 
the art collections form the laboratories in 
which students work. Courses are also held 
in the nearby Frick Art Reference Library 
where more than 200,000 photographs and 
lantern slides are available. 

Other New York institutions serving special 
fields of art instruction within the University’s 
program include the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
which has one of the richest collections of 
original illuminated manuscripts, the Hispanic 
Society of America with its notable gallery of 
Spanish paintings and a photograph col- 
lection of 60,000 art objects; the Museum of 
Modern art, offering current and permanent 
collections of modern art; the New York 
Public Library with its important art library 
and many American paintings and prints; the 
New York Historical Society with Egyptian 
antiquities and Italian primitives; the Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the Museum of 
the American Indian; the Brooklyn Museum; 
the Numismatic Society of America for the 
study of coins and medals; and Cooper Union 
with its priceless collection of textiles. 

On the ground floor will be the administra- 
tive offices and the collection of 40,000 lan- 
tern slides owned by the University’s art de- 
partment. The first floor will have a main 
reading room to serve also for lectures, re- 
ceptions and public occasions. A large room 
immediately above will be used for lectures 
with occasional exhibitions. Aside from the 










during july and august a tour is being 
planned under the guidance of hans 
hofmann, formerly of the schule fuer 
bildende’ kunst in munich e the itiner- 
ary includes paris, avignon, marseilles, 
nice, genoa, milan, padua, venice, flor- 
ence, assissi, perugia, sienna, rome, 
naples, pompeii and capri (4 weeks) e 
the approximate cost including tuition, 
Passage, railroad and bus fare, fine liv- 


the hans hofmann 


lecture and study tour thru france and italy 


52 west 9th street, new york city * * phone stuyvesant 9-7422 


general reading room, the collection of books 
and other material will be distributed in 
different sections for advanced students. 

In connection with each room there will 
be the office of the scholar in charge, with 
space for his private library. These will oc- 
cupy the remainder of the second and third 
floors and the front rooms of the fourth 
floor. On the fourth floor will be eight studies 
and offices for the professors. The fifth floor 
will be occupied by the photographic depart- 
ment, copying room, dark rooms. 

The announcement recalls the fact that 
New York University offered the first Uni- 
versity courses in the fine arts in America 
more than a century ago. Samuel F. B. Morse, 
painter and inventor, was’ a member of the 
original faculty, being appointed in 1832, 
eight years before he organized the National 
Academy of Design. 





When Youth “Does Well” 


Josephine Martinelli was awarded the first 
prize at the water color exhibition of the Cali- 
fornia College of Arts and Crafts. Second 
honor went to Robert Rishell, and first hon- 
orable mention to Helen Crabtree. Serving on 
the jury were Maurice Logan, H. L. Dungan, 
Frances Eby, Cora Boone and F. H. Meyer. 

Mr. Dungan, writing in the Oakland Tribune, 
praised the work of Ethel Abeel, the instruc- 
tor, and then “set down as one of the milder 
mistakes of human life” the fact that the ex- 
hibition hung but a brief period on the walls 
of school gallery: “It will make no difference 
in the general scheme of things if the paint- 
ings are up, or down, but we had joy with it, 
absorbing something of the youthful spirit 
that went with the brush strokes. It was a 
good show and should have been seen by 
others who have a kindly feeling toward youth 
when youth is doing well.” 


PENRHYN 


STANLAWS 


INSTRUCT AN EVENING CLASS 


LIMITED TO TEN PUPILS IN HIS STUDIO 
ONE EVENING EACH WEEK AND A DAY 


CLASS THREE MORNINGS EACH WEEK. 
JANUARY TO JULY 
PORTRAITURE IN OIL & PASTEL 
MAGAZINE DESIGN 
Terms on Application to 


PENRHYN STANLAWS 
136 West 65th Street @ New York City 





ing accommodations thruout, etc., will 
be $770 e a further extension of the 
tour thru september may be arranged 
for those who can stay later e to insure 
participation inthetour a deposit of $200 
must be received not later than april 
20th e if the response is not sufficient 
to meet the minimum demands of the 
travel agency the summer school will 
be held again at provincetown, mass. 


school of fine art 
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ARTISTS’ COLORS FROM THE 
ART CENTER OF THE WORLD 


PAILLARD 
ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLORS 


The Very Finest 


Sinee 1788 Obtainable. 


These colors are manufactured under 


the French Label Law, which requires 
contents to conform with label. Guar- 
anteed to be exempt from Aniline, fillers 
and extenders. 

Due to a drop in the French Exchange, prices 
of these fine French Colors are now extremely 
attractive. 

Descriptive Price Lists and Color Charts 
on Request. 
Importers: 


The Hillman Importing & Tradi ng fos! » Inc. 
170 Fifth Avenue, w Yo 


Having a Show??? 
Artists having a one-man show 
should consult us about packing 
and shipping. We will transport 
your works of art in New York 
or pack and ship them to any 
place in the country. Our 70 


years’ experience speaks for 
reliability. 
For safety’s sake — use 
Budworth. 
W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


The House of 
cA.J.HEY DENRY KW. 
Makers of Fine Frames 


Holland 
HENRI HEYDENRYK 


Representative for North America 
65 W. 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Col. 5-5094 
or sheng your dealer 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


APPLETON & COX, Ine. 


FINE ARTS INSURANCE | 
111 John Street, New York | 








Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. 
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A NEW MAIL STUDY COURSE IN 
CRITICAL APPRECIATION 


by 
RALPH M. PEARSON 


In this mew course Ralph M. Pearson, author of 
“Experiencing Pictures’ and the series of challenging 
articles now running in Forum Magazine, analyses from 
the artist’s point of view, recent works of important 
artists including Orozco, Benton, Wood and the artists 
working on the Government art projects. The first 
issue, one of three instaliments severely criticizing 


Rockefeller Center Art, 


will be sent free to anyone on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP, 1860 B’way at Glst St., N. Y. City 








SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART 
1 ear 
Professional Courses by Recognized Artists 
Heads of Departments: Bernard Keyes, Draw- 
c. Ie, Commer om Commereial Adverising. william F. Stocker, 
Senior Instructor Fine Arts. ; 


Diplomas - Scholarships - Placements 
Catalog A-D on request. Limited enroliment. 
125 Massachesetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 








Scheel of Design for Women 
93rd YEAR. Design, illustra- 
MO ORE tion, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts. Adver- 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


tising, stage design, puppetry, 
jewelry, pottery. Teacher train- 
ing: B.F.A. degree. Day, eve- 
ning, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













COLORADO SPRIN 
FINE ARTS CENT 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
Beardman Robinson, Art Director 
Peppine Mangravite, Acting Art Director 
Instructers: Frank Mechau, Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 


GS 
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THE WILDE STUDIO 
OF VOCATIONAL ART 


courses in line with the 


Featuring short, practical 
demands of the business field in art. Less than 1% of 
our graduates are unemployed at the present time. 


Write for prospectus 
42 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 3-5356 


Erano CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING «- PAINTING 
Sculpture - Advertising Art - Design 
Interior Decoration - Illustration 

Facelty of eminent artists develop your 
individeal talents. Day, eve. classes. 

Alse Sat., Sen. Enroll anytime. Catalogee. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, WN. Y. C. MU 9-5464 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Stedie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Wears 9:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 








PAINTERS’ FARM 


For those who Create and those who 
appreciate the Arts. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
D. Roy Miller, Director, 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
Criticism if Desired 


For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications see page 31 of THe Art Dicest, 
$3 per year, 20 issues. 
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Man Sharpening Scythe: James CHAPIN 


Newark Additions 


TuHroucH the generosity of an anonymous 
donor, the Newark Museum has been enriched 
by a group of water colors by nine contempo- 
rary artists, eight Americans and one Mexican. 
The collection, on view through January, aug- 
ments a current exhibition of American oils 
acquired by the museum in recent months. 
Artists represented are Milton Avery, Gifford 
Beal, James Chapin, Stuart Davis, Anne 
Goldthwaite, Charles Hopkinson, Carlos Me- 
rida, Ben Shahn and Abraham Walkowitz. 

By Stuart Davis are Rue du Maine and 
Gasoline Tank, painted in the abstract man- 
ner. In Coiffeur, Anne Goldthwaite gives a 
glimpse of life in her native South, swiftly 
painted, pleasantly composed. Gifford Beal’s 
Rockport Fishermen shows his tendency to- 
ward strong emphasis on light and shade. 
James Chapin is on familiar ground in Man 
Sharpening Scythe, a water color sketch of 
the farm type he loves so well. Milton Avery 
in Jugglers achieves sophisticated flippancy. 

Church at Delft by Charles Hopkinson is 
marked by scarcity of detail and free use of 
color. Ben Shahn’s Little Church is an im- 
pressionist landscape. Abraham Walkowitz is 
represented by a wash drawing of Isadora 
Duncan, one of the many action drawings he 
made of the famous dancer. Carlos Merida, 
one of Mexico’s leading artists, is truly Mex- 
ican in Le Marche, a composition of native 
figures with here and there a trace of geo- 
metric pattern. 





Art Atuiance Buys a GAMBEE: Martin 
Gambee’s Anchorage, a water color of the 
Maine Coast, has been acquired by the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance for the permanent col- 
lection of its Circulating Picture Club. 


A.F.LEVINSON 


Individual constructive art criticism aimed to de- 
velop creative power and self-expression with the 
modern use of color as structural plastic material. 





8911—153rd Street, Jamaica, New York City 
8th Avenue Subway at 153rd Street 
SUMMER ART CLASS, ROCKPORT, MASS. 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton fer Painting and Drawing. Industrial 


Design, Illestration, interior Design, Fashion, Adver- 
tising Design, Sculpture. Spring Term February 7. 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited ) 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 





FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE- TEXTILE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
lastructor of Fashion _ Fashion esta Benne as the school 
chosen by the world’s most successful 

Ilustrators for their training. beet il oa —s 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. © Circle 7-1514-5 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


Willam M. Odom, President 


PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

MID-YEAR in Interior Architecture and Decoration, 
Costume Design and Illustration; Adver- 
BEGIN _ Design; Teacher Training. Send for 
General Catalogue and detailed information. 

Address Bex A, 2239 Broadw:y, New Yort 





Artists and Art Teachers 


turn failure into success. Students save years for com- 
mercial art, portraiture, landscape. Anyone may appreciate 
art without theory by visual training that makes color 
and values simpler than drawing. By old methods 
years give the results of months in the 


A. x CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA (WINTERS) 
BOOT BAY HARBOR, MAINE (SUMMERS) 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART — 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 
= COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicage, iil. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 









FASHION ILLUSTRATING 


TAUGHT IN 30 EASY LESSONS 
NEW—MECHANICAL FIGURE METHOD $ 





Taught in 30 Easy Lessons. If you can 
draw lines you can anew Ss ae. 50,000 
different positions can composed. 
Complete Course in 9” x15” Book $1.00. 


Free Literature - Discounts to Schools 
M. P. MOSS INSTITUTE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Bs Four-year Courses in the 
RSS Fine and Applied Arts 
4 SSI iustrated Catalog A.on Request 


| DROGKAMP | 


Studio « 


Entirely mma Art Instruction 
Drawing and Painting in Private 
and Small intimate Groups 
Ceongenial Studie Quarters 
@ 144 W. 72nd St., N. Y.C. TRafalgar 7-4921 @ 


The Art Digest 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING. DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


































HENRY LEE McFEE 


WILL DIRECT WINTER CLASSES 
IN SAN ANTONIO 


Beginning Jan. 5th, 1938 


For Information, Address Secretary 


BOX 941 e SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 


General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. IUustrated Catalog ... 


235 Fenway — KENmore 5866 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and al/Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 


K 4 Students may live on University campus 


and enjoy many university activities. 
Second Semester Opens February 2, 1938 


Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 
SCHOOL OF 
term begins Feb. 8. Catalog. 


ART 25: 


67 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RINGLING “" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 





Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 


art including commercial art and costume design. Qut- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis 


TH i RN WINTERSCHOOL 

of MODERN ART 
Not a conventional Art School 
Folder on request 19° er 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 
SUMMER SCHOOL GLOUCESTER MASS 











Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 


Ist January, 1938 













































Portrait of Norma Ricciotti: 
CHARLOTTE REGESTER 


Pen & Brush Winner 


Charlotte Regester’s Portrait of Norma Ric- 
ciotti is the prize winning canvas in the 
colorful and cheerful display of “Portraits 
and Flowers,” being held by members of the 
Pen and Brush, New York. Honorable men- 
tions were awarded to Gertrude Nason’s Au- 
tumn Flowers, an interwoven composition in 
warm, closely related tones; and Ethel B. 
Schiffer’s strongly painted flower arrangement. 

Ann Goldthwaite, Hilda Belcher and Hen- 
rietta King served on the jury. Other exhibits 
include Anna D. Irving’s Evelyn, Marguerite 
Larned’s Head, Maud Mason’s Still Life, Leon- 
ebel Jacobs’ First Lady, a portrait by Jean 
Spencer called Heights, and a small head by 
Ida Tarbell. 





Syracuse Scholarships 


Syracuse University is offering one $375 
and four $187 scholarships in the art, archi- 
tecture, and music departments. Each contes- 
tant must be a graduate of an accredited high 
school, and must, on or before June 22, ap- 
ply to the Director of Art Admissions for en- 
trance to the College of Fine Arts. All schol- 
arships granted may be held for four years, 
provided the student maintains the required 
average during each year. 

Contestants in the art competition must 
send to the College of Fine Arts a portfolio 
containing not more than 20 examples of their 
work, with a statement from the high school 
principal that the work is original. For fur- 
ther details address Dean H. L. Butler, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 










JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUT 
CHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


NAOtrAaNnAPOoLIs + IMOTaANnA 








PAINTING + SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL - + AAT 
Wllasteated catalog on request 





Copyright No. 831, C. P. Jennewein 





ART CLASSES 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


(University Classes) Rm. 324, University Hall 


DRAWING Jerome ae will 
gi fi tu: 
inp ee tgs a toes. Sestons 


day evening, Janu- 


COMMERCIAL ART ary 12, 7.30 p.m. 













PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Semmer) 
Oxpsst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary cdasses for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia Scheel—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Semmer School—Resident and Day 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Je., Curater 


POSS SSS SSOP SSSSOOSSSOOCeD 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 46th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 





MID-TERM 


coursss SLART FEB. 7th 


DRAWING . PAINTING . DESIGN . INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS . DRESS ARTS . INTERIOR 
DECORATION . CARTOONING . SCHOOL-ART 
METHODS . COMMERCIAL ART . ILLUSTRATION 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 






COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-year courses in PainT1InG, INTERIOR DeEc- 
ORATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scnoort Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


- BALTIMORE - 1938 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, ete. Catalogs on request. 















New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


a a 
Art Academy of Cincinnat 
Founded 1869 

Professional training in fine and ap- 
plied arts. Day and night classes. 
Moderate tuition fees. Fall and 
Winter Terms: September 20, 1937, 
to May 28, 1938. For information 
address : 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Huntingdon College Jan.: Federal 
Art Project paintings, sculpture, 
watercolors. 


CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Pomona College To Jan. 15: Sculp- 
ture by Ella C. Sugg; American 
Artists Group. 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

Stanley Rose Gallery Jan.: Oils, 
lithographs by F. Bores. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Jan.: 
California watercolors. 

Los Angeles Museum To Jan. 31: 
Pasadena Society of Artists. 
Municipal Gallery Jan.: Beverly 
Hills Art Association. 

Stendahl Gallery Jan.: Drawings by 
Modigliani. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery Jan.: Paintings by Dong 
Kingman. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library Jan.: Work 
by members of California Society 
of Etchers. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor 
Jan.: Rare Porcelains; recent ad- 
ditions to the Mildred Williams 
Collection. 

SANTA ANA, CAL. 

Public Library Jan. 4-18: Oils, wa- 
tercolors by William Darr. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery Jan.: Historical 
Loan Exhibitions of Portraits. 
Museum of Modern Art Jo Jan. 9: 
Sporting Pictures, 18th & 20th 
Centuries. 

Smithsonian Institution Jan.: Wood 
engravings by Thomas W. Na- 


son. 

Studio House Jan. 3-24: Work of 
Robert F. Gates. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum Jan.: Three genera- 
tions of the Inness Family; Jan. 
$-21: Trios by Seven Artists; Work 
of William H. Singer, dr. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Jan. 16: 48th An- 
nual, American Paintings and 
Sculpture. 

Chicago Galleries Association To 
Jan. 29: Work of Sudduth Goff 
and Carl R. Krafft. 

Palette & Chisel Academy Jan.: 
Annual exhibition of watercolors. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Jan.: 
Annual Exhibition of Contempo- 
rary American Oil Paintings. 
EKNIGHTSTOWN, IND. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s 
Home Jan. 7-18: Prints by Amer- 


ican. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association Jan. 7-21; 10th 
Scholastic Annual Exhibition; Jan. 
2-30; Paintings by Henry Varnum 
Poor and George Biddle. 

DUBUQUE, LA. 

Art Association Jan.: Midwest Ex- 
hibition of Oils, watercolors and 
ecuipture. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum of Art Jan. 1-15: 
Drawings by Boardman Robinson. 

TOPEKA, KANS. 

Junior League of Topeka Jan. 2- 
16: Pennsylvania Academy Oils. 
WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum Jan. 1-24: Work by 
Max Weber. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum Jan. 2-23: 
Trio of Contemporary Americans; 
Jan.: Oile by Nell P. O’Brien; 
Watercolors by Arthur B. Davies. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum Jan. 
7-21: Old flower and garden 


prints. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jan. 1-15: Mu- 
seum’s loan collections. 
Maryland Institute To Jan. 7: 
Sculpture bronzes by Petras Rim- 
ea; Jan. 9-21; Watercolors by 
Stephens Berge. 

Walters Gallery Jan.: Camera 
studies of Little masterpieces. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Jan. 
5-31: Louisiana Artists. 


ANDOVER. MASS. 

Addison Gallery Jan.: 
Desian in Painting. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Goodman-Walker Jan. 5-25: Water- 
colors, pastels and drawings by 
Berthe Morisot. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Jan. 8: 
Paintings by Catherine P. Rich- 
ardson; Jan. 10-22: Paintings by 
Elmer W. Greene, Jr. 

Grace Horne Galleries To Jan. 8: 
Paintings by Paul Sample; Wa- 
tercolors by Carl Gordon Cutler; 
Modern sculpture. 

Robert Vose Galleries Jan. 3-22: 
Portraits by Leon Gordon. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Jan.: Selected Dravw- 
ings by old masters; Woodcuts 
from six centuries; Japanese 
Prints. 

MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 

Arts Association To Jan. 10: Small 
paintings and crafts by members. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Jan.: 
Pottery. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery Jan. 9-25: Robineau Me- 
morial Ceramic Exhibition. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Art Museum =  Jan.: 
Paintings by Howard Giles. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum Jan. 4-25: 
Paintings by Federal Art Project. 

DETROIT. MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts Jan. 7- 
Feb. 20: Italian Gothic and Re- 
naissance Sculpture. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Jan. 1-15: Stencil 
prints in color. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Jan.: Seven- 
teenth century Dutch paintings. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Jan.: Tercen- 
tentary Exhibition of Swedish Art. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Jan.: Fac- 
similes of Prehistoric Rock Paint- 
ings; Federal Art Project; water- 
colors by Paul Gill. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Jan.: Charles War- 
ren Eaton Memorial Exhibition; 
watercolors by Arthur B. Davies; 
paintings by Paulette van Roe- 
kens and Arthur Meltzer. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum 7o Jan. 6: Col- 
lectors Exhibit. 

SUMMIT, N. J. 

Art Association Jan. 9-26: Paint- 
ings by Leslie Crawford. 
TRENTON, N. J. 

Central High School Jan. 10-21: 
Watercolors, black and whites by 
John Foster. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and 
Art Jan.: Paintings by George 
Wharton Edwards; portraits by 
Joseph Cummings Chase; water- 
colors by Warren A. Chamberlain. 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 

Knox School Jan. 7-21: Carnegie 
Set of Prints. 

EIMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Jan.: Survey of 
American prints. 

eee 

NEW YORE, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) To 
Jan. 8: Work by Tromka. 
American Fine Arts Society (215 
W. 57) Jan. 4-21: 47th Annual 
Exhibition of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Jan.; Georgia O'Keeffe. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park Ave) To 
Jan. 15; Leather tapestry by Wil- 
liam H. Herrick; contemporary 
needlework 
Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) To 
Jan. 8: Landscapes by Louise 
Kemp Macready; paintings by 
Katherine B. 8. Larkin. 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) To Jan. 
17: Paintings by H. Bowden. 
Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Jan.: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Barbizon Plaza Art Gallery (6th 


Principles of 


Chinese 


Ave. & 58) Jan.: Wood carvings 
by Lynn Ward. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) Jan.: 
Introductory Exhibition of Young 
Americans. 

Buchholz Gallery (3 W. 46) Jan.: 
Paintings by Mac Beckmann. 
Canteur Galleries (78 W. 55) Jan.: 
Watercolors by selected artists. 
Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) Jan. 


10-Feb. 5: Whistler Watercolor 
and Pastels. 
Columbia University (B’way at 


116) Jan. 5-29: House Plan Books 
of England and America prior to 
1860. 

Comet Art Gallery (10 E. 52) 
Jan. 3-22: Sculptures by Mirco. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) To 
Jan. 8: Christmas Group Ezxhibi- 
tion; To Jan. 15: Sculpture and 
drawings by Liza Monk. 

Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth) 
Jan. 6-19: Photomural Show. 

Delphic Studios (44 W. 56) To 
Jan. 16: Paintings by Stan Bauch, 
Crawford Gillis, Eleanor Arnett 
and Leo Politi. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
Jan. 4-20: Sculpture caricatures, 
Isabella Howland. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
Jan. 3-22: French Paintings from 
1870-1880. 

Federal Art Gallery (225 W. 57) 
Jan.: Children’s Art (Federal Art 
Project). 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) To 
Jan. 16: Work by Agnes Potter 
Lowrie; Watercolors by Charles 
Hopkinson. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) To 
Jan. 8: Paintings by Charles Aiken. 
Jan. 10-22: Recent Paintings by 
Beulah Stevenson. 

Findlay Galleries (8 E. 57) Jan. 
2-18: Modern French paintings. 
French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) 
Jan.: Modern French paintings. 
Karl Freund Gallery (50 E. 57) 
Jan.; Fayum mummy portraits. 
Galleries of Paul S. Van Baarn 
(32 E. 57) Jan.: Medieval Stained 
Glass. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) Jan. 4-15: Paint- 
ings by Catherine Morris Wright; 
thumb box sketches by Arthur 
Woelfle. To Jan. 8: Bronze bust 
portraits of Will Rogers and Wiley 
Post by Herbert Adams. 

Harlem Community Art Center (290 
Lenox Ave.) Jan.: Work by Pro- 
ject artists and children. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57) 
Jan. 5-29: French paintings. 
Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) To 
Jan. 15: Prints by Woiceski; Eu- 
gene Higgins. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) To 
Jan. 15: “A Print Lovers Hun- 
dred.” 

Cc. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) Jan. 
4-22: Paintings by Gifford Beal. 
Onya La Tour Gallery (596 River- 
side Dr.) Jan.: Group Show of 

Paintings and Sculpture. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) 
Jan. 4-18: Paintings by Rene Ma- 
gritte. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) 
Jan. 10-29: Paintings by Grigoriev. 
Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) Jan. 
4-18: Paintings by “The Eight of 
1908.” 

Pierre Matisse (51 E. 57) Jan. 4- 
31; Recent Pictures from Ma- 
tisse to Miro. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) To 
Jan. 10: Contemporary prints and 
watercolors; decorative antique 
Chinese poreciains. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Sth 
at 82) Jan.: Italian Renaissance 
prints and illustrated books. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Jan, 3-22: Work by Isabel Bishop. 
Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) To 
Jan. 15: Stephen Etnier. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Jan. 
3-15: Frank Stanley Herring. 
Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) Jan. 
3-15: Watercolors by Amory Hoop- 


er. 

Municipal Art Galleries (3 E. 67) 
Jan. 5-23: Paintings and litho- 
graphs by resident New York Art- 
ists. 

Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth at 103) To Jan. 17: Re- 
trospective exhibition of New 
York silver. 

Museum of Modern Art (14 W. 
49) To Jan. 21; Making a film. 

J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) Jan.: Living art. 

Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) To 
Jan. 15: Old and modern masters. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11 E. 
57) Jan.: 18th century English 
portraits. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery (121 


E. 57) Jan. 10-22: Watercolors by 
Bernard Murray; Paintings by 
Robert Bros. 

Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) Jan. 8-29: 
French paintings, “Pissarro to 
Utrillo.” 

Public Library Jan.; A century of 
Prints; Alphonse Legros; mid-Vic- 
torian illustrators. 

Frank Rehn (683 Fifth) Jo Jan. 
15: John Carroll. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) To Jan. 26: Paintings by 
H. Hildago de Caviedes. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61 E. 57) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
Jan. 3-15: Watercolors by H. Dil- 
lingham Palmer. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Jan. $- 
15: Watercolors, drawings and 
prints by Cady, Jamieson and Law- 
rence. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park) Jan. 7-29: Irish paintings by 
E. 0. Somerville, Jack Yeats, etc. 

Tricker Galleries (21 W. 57) To 
Jan. 15: Group Show. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) Jan.: Oils by Uptown Gal- 
lery Group. 

Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) To 
Jan. 15: Paintings by Helion; Jan. 
10-29: Sculpture by Aristide 
Mailiol; Work by Rouault; 19 
and 20th century French paint- 
ings. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) Jan. 3-15: Watercolors and 
lithographs by Vera Andrus. 
Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
Jan. 8: Paintings, T. Czebotar. 
Jan. 10-30: John Steuart Curry. 
Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) To 
Jan. 16: Demuth Memorial exhibi- 
tion. 

eee 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Jan.: New 
Horizons in American Art; Index 
of American Designs. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 17: 
Contemporary: American paintings 
from the 1937 Whitney Museum 
Annual. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Cleveland Museum of Art Jan.: 
California Watercolor Society. 

COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arte 
Jan. 1-15: Gothic Exhibition. 

TOLEDO, 0O. 

Toledo Museum of Art Jan. 2-30° 
Japanese art. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute Jan.: 
Annual New Year Show. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Tulsa Art Center To Jan. 8: 8th 
Annual Tulsa Art Association ex 
hibition. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Association Jan. 3-24: Ame- 
ican Artists Group. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Jan. 9: Oils by 
Maurice Molarsky; Cartoons and 
watercolors; Watercolors by Eari- 
Miller. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art 77° 
Jan. 16: Ship pictures. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

University. of Pittsburgh Jan. 1-15 
Japanese Prints. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: Cali- 
fornia Water Color Society; A 
touro Gattorno. 

DENTON, TEX. 

State Teachers College Jan. 7-28: / 
Trio of Surrealists. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan. 2-21: 
Paintings from Carnegie Inter 
national. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum Jan. 9-26: 
Oils, watercolors by Russell Cow- 
les; Oils by Edmund Kinzinger; 
Prints from California Society of 
Etchers. 

WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 
Williamsburg Arts & Crafts Guild 
To Jan. 12: Southern Printmakers. 
SEATTLE, WASH. ' 
Art Museum T7o Jan. 9: Artists 
west of the Mississippi; Madonna 
Paintings of the Renaissance; 
Paintings by Walter F. Isaacs. 
Downtown Gallery Jan. 3-15: Paint- 
ings by Elizabeth Warhanik. 
Henry Gallery Jan. 2-16: Maya pot- 
tery; Jan. 2-31: Work of Frederico 
Castellon. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Jan. 1-23: 
Work by Rowena Spears; Jan. 8- 
30; Work by Ruth Grotenrath and 
Paul Clemens. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum Jan.: Needlework. 
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A Book for Moderns 


WITH THE PUBLICATION of Sheldon Cheney’s 
latest and most ambitious book on art, A 
World History of Art (Viking, New York, $5), 
there appears the most thoroughgoing survey 
of art yet to be written from the point of 
modern art theory. Running just short of 1,000 
pages, beautifully illustrated and typograph- 
ically excellent, the book presents a complete 
record of the modernist’s fashion in art likes 
and dislikes, erects a new Pantheon of artistic 
gods (with El Greco as the western head de- 
throning Phidias), and demonstrates the mod- 
ernist’s test for the consideration of all art 
of any time. 

“There is nothing in the range of world 
art so over praised as Greek sculpture in the 
round as achieved in the Periclean age and 
later.” “Indeed the best things in the sculp- 
ture of the late [Hellenistic] Greek period 
must be found by closing the eyes to formal 
values and by seeking enjoyment in the model 
(sic), a non-critical pastime .” “What 
damage was done to Western art by the par- 
rotings of [Aristotle’s] facile summary, ‘Art 
is Imitation,’ is incalculable,” “He [Leonardo] 
is excluded from the rolls of those in whose 
art the creative values transcend the illustra- 
tional ones.” “He [this time Velasquez] is 
today accounted high among the second rate 
masters.” Thus the gods of the old Pantheon 
topple. 

But new gods are erected. “I cannot better 
define my own position in entering upon the 
writing of a new history, than by saying that 
I see El Greco’s canvases as characterized 
richly if not supremely by the determining 
formal and mystical values.” “There is in 
them nonetheless [Blake’s pictures], the 
soundest spacial sense, the most powerful 

plastic movement, known to British art.” 
“Titian is the most soundly magnificent paint- 
er in history.” 

To the author’s great credit it must be re- 
corded that studded as his history is with 
such opinions from the modern standpoint, 
it skims over no artist nor art style which is 
today held in lower esteem. Mr. Cheney is 
both scrupulously honest with himself and fair 
with the reader, never summarily leaving him 
dangling at the loose ends of a tossed-off judg- 
ment. Therein lies the main value of A World 
History of Art to a reader partially familiar 
already with art history. If the neophyte needs 
a word of warning it is not that this book 
should be taken warily. It should be read 
wholeheartedly. It should be understood, in 
addition, however, that the modern standpoint 

(or, better, the contemporary art historians’ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Fmst Person Piurat, by Angna Enters. 


New York: Stackpole Sons; 386 pp.; illus- 
trated; $4. 


Intimate moments backstage with the prom- 

inent dancer, illustrated by the author. 
e 

Harper’s ENcYcLopepIA OF ArT, based on 
the work of Louis Hourticq, translated under 
the supervision of Tancred Borenius, fully re- 
vised under the supervision of J. LeRoy 
Davidson and Philippa Gerry with the assis- 
tance of the staff of the Index of Twentieth 
Century Artists of College Art Association. 
New York: Harper & Bros.; 2 volumes pro- 
fusely illustrated; $30. 

A famous French work with text modern- 
ized to include contemporaries. 

e 

From Lanp To LANp, wood cuts by Todros 
Geller with introduction by Inez Cunningham 
Stark. Chicago: L. M. Stein; 60 prints, some 
in two colors; de luxe edition, $5; regular, $3. 

A striking set of prints from the hand of an 
artist well known in Jewish literary circles for 
his “Yiddish Motifs.” Geller’s new work en- 
compasses a broadening of themes. 


ART AND THE SusBconscious, DRAWINGS BY 
Anpre SmiTH, with foreword and explanatory 
text. Maitland, Fla.: Research Studios; 110 
pp.; 37 drawings in black and white; one 
water color in full color; unpriced; limited 
edition. 

A topsy-turvy world from the artist's sub- 
conscious dream levels, produced by what Mr. 
Smith terms “automatic drawing.” 

° 


BoarpMAN Rosinson, Ninety-THREE Draw- 
INGS, introduction by George Biddle. Colorado 
Springs, Colo.: Fine Arts Center; 14 pp.; 93 
plates; $5. 

A monograph and portfolio on Robinson 
that covers his significant graphic work from 
early socialist cartoons to the present day. 





standpoint) fits somewhere in between others 
—the past and the future standpoints. 

Throughout Cheney’s lengthy, yet readable, 
discussion, the constant recurrence of the ad- 
jective “plastic’—not to the point of emascu- 
lation, but to a point dangerously close to the 
fate of the word “beautiful”—gives the key to 
the author’s analytic approach. The not-too- 
clear quality which the word has come to 
connotate becomes the sine qua non of all 
artistic judgments. The excellent volume could 
have gained much had the author spent a few 
pages of exegesis on the modern standpoint. 
As it is, the omnipresence of such phrases as 
“plastic form,’ “plastic orchestration,” plastic 
values,” plastic this or that, places an imme- 
diate burden upon the general reader to chase 
down elsewhere (and he will not find it in 
the dictionary) the illusive idea of fluent- 
variation in form and color. 

Cheney’s prose is conditioned by his convic- 
tion of what art is and hence lacks the leaping 
metaphors of Elie Faure’s work, or the hu- 
manism of many volumes absorbed in recreat- 
ing personalities or social conditions. The 
book is written nevertheless in a clear, eco- 
nomic English. And if one wishes to know 
immediately what the Modern thinks today of 
any artist or any artistic style, reach for 
Cheney’s World History. 





“Living Art” Acquisitions: The Museum 
of Living Art at New York University has 
placed on exhibition its latest six acquisitions 
—two still lifes by Juan Gris of Spain, and 
four American pieces, a bas-relief by Gertrude 
Green, and oils by George L. K. Morris, R. 
D. Turnbull and John Xceron. 





Sugar Cane Time in Georgia: 
FRANK STANLEY HERRING 


In the Cotton Belt 


Tue Deep Sours, as it lies untouched by 
the advance of industry and still retaining the 
sparkle of one-time splendor, is recorded by 
Frank Stanley Herring in an exhibition of 
50 oils and water colors at the Montross 
Gallery, New York, until Jan. 15. Studies of 
ante-bellum houses, old former slaves, every- 
day life as it is lived in the Cotton Belt make 
the exhibition an instructive affair. 


Herring does not try to caricature the Ne- 
gro by exaggeration of physical features. He 
paints happy natives of the Southland in a 
serious and sympathetic manner, impressed by 
their cheerful geniality as they go about their 
menial chores. Picking cotton to them is evi- 
dently not so much labor as a chance to be 
congregated in sunny fields, ringing out the 
old Negro spirituals as they work. The artist 
feels that the time is not far off when the 
old flavor of the South will be lost to a grow- 
ing nation, and is intent upon capturing on 
canvas what remains. Among the old slaves 
portrayed by Herring are Aunt Jule—108 
Years Old, Uncle Frank at 95, and the couple, 
Uncle Bob (96) and Aunt Emma (98). 

The section near Atlanta described by Mar- 
garet Mitchell in her great American novel 
Gone With The Wind is also a familiar one 
to Herring. In the summer he lives in Mill- 
edgeville, which was the capital of Georgia 
60 years before the war. When Sherman was 
marching to the sea disaster almost destroyed 
the town, for one civic leader wanted to burn 
the homes rather than leave them to Sherman. 
However, a group of townsmen met Sherman 
on the outskirts and surrendered peacefully. 
A few of these picturesque homes lend histori- 
cal interest to Herring’s paintings. 


ZORN 


ARTISTS OIL COLORS 


ALL PERMANENT AND FULL STRENGTH—NO FILLERS 
GROUND IN A PERFECT MEDIUM 
OF COLD PRESSED LINSEED OIL 
AND POPPY OIL MIXTURE ON 
GRANITE STONES. CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION ON EACH TUBE. 


— Very Mederately Priced — 


ZORN ALIZARIN CRIMSON, MADDER LAKE 
PERMANENT GREEN LT., AND DP.—NO INERTS 








Studio Tebe 55e—3 Tubes $1.50 Postpaid 





ART COLONY COLOR COMPANY 


61 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SINCERITY 


SYNONYMOUS 


Whenever an Artist sees this 
TRABDE-MARK on an Art Materi- 
al he knows that it has been made 
with the most sincere effort to 
give him as great permanency, 
reliability, and durability as is 
humanly and scientifically pos- 
sible. 

The FIRM of PERMANENT 
PIGMENTS manufactures and 
sells ONLY materials that its 
name fully describes. The Artist 
is TOLD what is chemically safe 
for him to use thus giving his 
creative genius the maximum 
protection. 


The specifications and requests 
of the National Committee on 
Technic of the American Artists 
Professional League and of Dr. 
Martin H. Fischer’s “The Perma- 
nent Palette” are strictly and 
conscientiously adhered to in 
every material we make and sell. 

Permanent Pigments’ sincerity 
in making Permanent, Reliable, 
Highest Quality and Technically 
Foolproof Painting Materials at 
REASONABLE PRICES and car- 
rying the Full Guaranteed Com- 
position includes 


OIL COLORS 
WATER COLORS 
DRY COLORS 


The materials for Egg-Oil Emulsion 
TEMPERA in Dry Colors and Medium. 
Also Gesso Ground Mixture. 


Tested Lime Proof BUON FRESCO 
Dry Powder Colors. 


Ask our Dealers everywhere 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





~ ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
George Rowney Watercolors 
Permanent Pigments 
Artist Canvas—All Widths—Pure Linen 
45 inches x 6 yards—$7.50 a roll. 
GRAND CENTRAL 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Inc. 
55 Vanderbilt Ave. N. Y., N. Y., MUrray Hill 2-6320 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


x MICHALLET 


CHARCOAL PAPER 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


THE MORILLA CO. 3 E. 17th St., New York 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





1937 American Art WEEK Prize PAINTING 
Esquimo Boys on the Banks of the 
Yukon: Eustace PAut ZrecLer 


A Happy New Year 

An excellent New Year’s resolution is for 
every State Chapter to pledge itself to stand 
by its own painters, sculptors and craftsmen, 
with the object in view of helping to build 
up a great school of American art. Particular- 
ly let us guard against the engagement of 
foreign artists for the embellishment of our 
public buildings and parks. 

At the present time there is a tremendous 
propaganda built up by publicity agents in 
favor of contemporary art from abroad. The 
painters and sculptors of our country are 
producing art that compares favorably with 
any in the world, so why should we allow 
such advertising to sway our judgment? No 
other profession has been hit more cruelly 
than the artists during the depression which 
we still have with us. It is so clearly ra- 
tional to consider American art first. The 
dark uncertainties of the present day make 
art shine out. Art is the finest product of 
civilization. 

Another suggestion—it is hoped that our 
regional chairmen and directors in each state 
will endeavor to have replaced the art instruc- 
tors who have been dropped in many schools. 
The children must be taught art appreciation 
at least. That is a part of the elementary 
training due all who we look to, to become 
good citizens in the future. 


Alabama Art Season 


The most successful Art “Season” Alabama 
has ever had is drawing to a close. The art 
chairmen of Alabama, Mrs. Earl F. Moody 
of Dothan and Mrs. W. W. Rivers of Mont- 
gomery, as usual, are extending American Art 
Week over the month of November into De- 
cember instead of a week. An excellent idea 
for other. states to follow. 

Art ‘Education was the theme chosen for 
Art Season in Alabama this year. Mrs. Rivers 
was fortunate in securing art exhibits from the 
art directors of the city schools of New 
York, Baltimore, Maryland, Boston, Easton, 
Pa., as well as from the art departments of 





the University of Kansas, Pratt Institute, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the Rhode Island 
School of Design, Moore Institute of Art, Sci- 
ence and Industry, Philadelphia, the Eastern 
Art Association and the Federal Art Project. 


The University of Alabama, the Alabama 
Polytechnical Institute, Huntingdon College, 
the Birmingham schools and several State 
Normal Colleges took advantage of the op- 
portunity to use these splendid exhibits in 
their art education classes. 


In Montgomery, as formerly, the Federated 
Clubs, the Woman’s Club and the Huntingdon 
College Art Association were the promoters 
of Art “Season” under the leadership of their 
joint art chairman, Mrs. Rivers, Director of 
Art at Huntingdon College. 

The Alabama Art League with Kelly Fitz- 
patrick as president co-operated most heartily 
in Art “Season.” Eight exhibits of oils and 
water colors were sent out by the League. 
The Fall exhibit of the Alabama Art League 
was held in Huntingdon College Museum 
during November. 

As a happy climax to the art education pro- 
gram the Huntingdon Museum is now display- 
ing an outstanding exhibit of work done 
by English and Austrian children loaned 
to Mrs. Rivers by Miss Blanche Lucas of 
Pennsylvania. 

At the Woman’s Club a fine group of etch- 
ings and lithographs by leading American 
print makers were on display. The Junior 
Garden Clubs of Montgomery, co-operated; 
The Federated Clubs rotated the exhibits in 
the schools with the aid of art chairmen ap- 
pointed by the principals. 

Fifty-nine public schools in Alabama have 
taken advantage of the exhibits loaned to Mrs. 
Rivers by some of the leading art educators 
in the United States. The demand has not 
stopped. Calls are still coming from P.T.A.’s 
for exhibits for their schools. The hope is 
that Art “Season” in Alabama will not close 
as Mrs. Rivers is arranging to meet these re- 
quests. 
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We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS ROTARY, March 
1-30 and tour for 12 months, at Birmingham, 
Ala., and 15 other cities south and east. 
Open to all printmakers. Media: all graphic 
processes (no monotypes). Fee $3; jury of 
selection; many prizes including at least 5 
purchase prizes. Last date for return of entry 
ecards, Feb. 10; for arrival of exhibit, Feb. 
15. For information address: Frank Hartley 
Anderson, Sec., 2112 South Eleventh Court, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


FIFTH ANNUAL WESTERN NEW YORK EX- 
HIBITION, Jan. 28-Feb. 28, at Albright Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists residing in Buffalo 
or within the boundaries of the following 
counties in New York State: Allegheny, Catta- 
raugus, Chatauqua, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, 
Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Steuben, 
Wayne, Wyoming, Yates. Media: paintings, 
prints, sculpture. No fee; jury of selection; 
eash prizes totaling $300 and other awards. 
Last date for return of entry card Jan. 13; 
for arrival of exhibit, Jan. 13-22. For infor- 
mation address: Albright Art Gallery, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Tl. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL HOOSIER SALON, Jan. 
29-Feb. 12, at Marshall Field Galleries, under 
auspices of Hoosier Salon Patrons Association. 
Artists born in, resident in, or identified with 
Indiana. Media: oil, water color, pastels, graphic 
art and sculpture. Fee $5 for painters, $3 for 
sculptors; jury of selection; cash prizes total 
$3,000, ranging individually from $50-$500. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits, Jan. 20. For 
information address: Hoosier Art Gallery, 211 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MIDWESTERN ARTISTS EXHIBITION, Feb. 6- 
28, at Kansas City Art Institute. Open to all 
midwesterners. Media: oil, tempera, water 
color, pastel, sculpture, graphic arts. No fee; 
jury of selection; cash prizes. Last date for 
return of entry card and arrival of exhibit 
(probably) Jan. 19. For information address: 
Kansas City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick Bivd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 


ANNUAL PRINT SHOW, through February, at 
the galleries of the Laguna Beach Art Associa- 
tion. Open to all artists in all print media and 
drawings. No fee. Jury of selection and awards. 
Several cash prizes. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits, Jan. 29. For information address: Mr. 
Jean Swiggett, chairman, Laguna Beach Art 
Association, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


19th INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
PRINT MAKERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA, 
March 1-31, at Los Angeles Museum of Art. 
Open to all. Media: all except monotypes. No 
fee. Jury of selection. Gold medal prize. Last 
date for return of entry card and arrival of 
exhibit, Feb. 1. For information address: Miss 
Ethel B. Davis, Sec-Treas., 45 S. Marengo Ave.., 
Room 12, Pasadena, Calif. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
Southern States Art League at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Montgomery, April 7-30. Open to mem- 
bers only. Media: oil water color, pastel, black 
and whites, crafts, etc. Fee: membership fee 
$5. Jury of selection; several prizes. Last date 
for return of entry cards and for arrival of 
exhibits March 12. For information address: 
Miss Ethel Hutson, Sec.-Treas., Southern States 
Art League, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans, La. 


New York, N. Y. 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY, 
at the Fine Arts Society Building, N. Y., Jan. 
26-Feb. 11. Open to all. Media: watercolor and 
pastel. Fee to non-members $1; jury of selec- 
tion; prizes include the Society's medal and 
purchase prizes. Last date for arrival of ex- 
hibits, Jan. 18. For information address: Sec- 
retary, American Water Color Society, 215 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


Richmond, Va. 


FIRST BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN PAINTINGS, March 12- 
April 23, at the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. Open to all artists. Medium: 
oil. No fee; jury of selection; $6,000 available 
in purchase prizes. Last date for receiving pic- 
tures Feb. 15 in New York; Feb. 21 at Rich- 
mond. For information and application blank 
address: Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 
ANNUAL STATE WIDE ART EXHIBITION, Feb. 
6-20, at the Santa Cruz Beach Auditorium, 
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Landscape: Wituiam S. Loucu 


Finding New Talent in New Jersey 


As his reward for winning the First Annual 
New Jersey Competitive Exhibition sponsored 
by the American Artists Congress, William S. 
Loughran is being given a one-man show at 
the Co-operative Gallery, Newark, until Jan. 
31. This will be followed by an exhibition in 
New York. Loughran, who is virtually self- 
taught, concerns himself chiefly with what he 
maintains has always been the aim of the art- 
ist, the establishment of form in space. Work- 
ing alone, his guides have been the old masters 
and the more original of the moderns. 

Most of Loughran’s source material is the 
terrain of northern New Jersey, his native 
state. He was born in Atlantic City in 1902, 
his father being a stage designer for Richard 
Mansfield, and his mother the singer, Grace 
Stoddard. During his school days he was bet- 
ter known as an athlete than a scholar. In 
1928, after several years on the East Orange 
Fire Department, Loughran went to Paris 
to study the old masters in the Louvre, but 
was jailed almost immediately when he 


sponsored by the Santa Cruz Art League. Open 
to all Californians. Media: oil, water colors, 
pastels. No fee. Jury. Several cash prizes. Last 
date for return of entry card and arrival of 
exhibit, Jan. 29. For information address: Miss 
Margaret E. Rogers, Box 122, Seabright, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


FIPTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION, March 
22-May 2, at San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, mo- 
saic, tempera, fresco. No fee; jury of selection; 
$1,600 in cash awards and 2 media medals. 
Last date for return of entry cards Feb. 26; 
for arrival of exhibit, March 2. For in- 
formation address: Katrine R. C. Greene, Reg- 
istrar, San Francisco Museum of Art, Civic 
Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


Springfield, Mass. 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEMBERS EXHIBI- 
TION, Feb. 12-March 6, at the Springfield Mu- 
seum of Fine Art. Open to members only. All 
media. No fee. Juries of selection and awarm. 
Prizes amounting to $600. Last date for ar- 
rival of exhibits, Feb. 6. For information ad- 
dress: Miss Ruth Gibbins, Sec., Springfield Art 
League, Museum of Fine Art, Springfield, Mass. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATED ARTISTS EXHIBITION OF SYRA- 
CUSE, March 1-31, at Syracuse Museum of 
‘Fine Arts. Open to all artists living within 25 
miles of Syracuse. Media: oils, etchings, water 
colors, block prints, crafts, camera. Fee to 
be announced; jury of selection; awards and 
prizes to be announced. Last date for return 
of entry cards and arrival of exhibits, Feb. 25. 
For information address: Miss Anna Wetherill 
Olmstead, Director, Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 


punched a pair of “plainclothesmen,” a 
case of mistaken identity. Through a frie 
who knew Herriot he was freed, wired ho 
for money and returned to America. 

The second of the Co-operative Galle: 
competitive exhibitions for the discovery 
new talent living in New Jersey will be 
next June. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
per word, per insertion; minimum cha 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, 
tial and whole number is counted as one 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for 

new catalogue, including instruetion pamp 
for doing your own finishing, with epectal 
price list for materials used. Braxton Art Com 
353 E. 58. New York. 


CALIFORNIA ARTIST WILL lease mod 

studio home, seven rooms, furnished. 
15th to October 1st.—Four hundred dollars 
son—References. Conrad Buff, 1225 Linda 
Los Angeles, California. 


PAINTINGS RBESTORED, relined, 

varnished. Moderate prices consistent 
quality work. Henry Fontane (relining « 
ists) Algonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd 
New York. 


“RBUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Sw 
in quality. Uni used by renowned 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


eer CAN VAS—Cotton and linen, at 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 T 
Ave.. New York City. 


WE BUY: Valuable Early ——— ag 
paintings, especially large folio oe = 
lithographs. Michaelsen Gallery, East 

Street, New York. 


ee = MATERIALS. Orders filled pr 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 U 
Square, New York City. 


aa 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. 's 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM ANYWH 
toward recognition, exhibition acceptance. 
York Art Juryman, Box JHW, Art Digest. 


ARTISTS! Sriginal art in any medium wai 


for exhibition and sale. Artmart Galleries, 
Sixth Avenue, GRamercy 5-4454. 
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